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PREFACE 



This study has been made for the benefit of those 
who want to come to understand and help the homosexual. 
Though he may be as close to us as our child, marriage 
partner, doctor, teacher, minister, milk man, hair dresser, 
or sales clerk, we do not really know much about him. As 
far as helping the homosexual is concerned, we must admit 
that our past efforts leave much to be desired. It will 
be the purpose of this dissertation to assist the counselor 
who is confronted with such practical problems as the 
basic mental health of the homosexual and how to deal with 
the homosexual who comes seeking a counseling service. 
Specifically, it is designed to be an aid to the counselor 
who wishes to apply religious resources more effectively 
in assisting the homosexual. 

How did the writer come to choose this subject for a 
dissertation? Not long after arriving in California two 
years ago, the writer read in the Los Angeles Times of the 
work of Rev. Troy Perry and the Metropolitan Community 
Church with homosexuals. Having some difficulty under¬ 
standing how Perry could justify the kind of ministry 
described, several visits were made to the worship ser¬ 
vices, and an opportunity was provided to interview him. 
Both experiences were stimulating enough to send this 
skeptic to the library to do further research on the 
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| subject. Perry also challenged the writer to get out 

l 

j among homosexuals and to get to know them. For some 

it 

■ ,'■) 

| twenty months there have been many such exposures to the 
| homosexual community. A twelve week clinical training 

| experience at the California Institute for Women which 

| has a large percentage of homosexuals as inmates provided 

‘f! 

|j further opportunity for first hand knowledge as did a 

i] 

I six-month small group experience organized through 
j Metropolitan Community Church. It became obvious that 

| the Church needs to do some rethinking of its attitude 

t 

I toward the homosexual. This paper was conceived to deal 

j 

with the practical and theoretical concerns related to 
such an effort by the Church. 

Chapter I introduces ten homosexuals providing 
1 some idea of the various life styles represented in the 

j homosexual community. Chapter II offers a survey of the 
i latest scientific material describing the various factors 

i 

\ in the etiology of homosexuality. It also deals with the 

j 

I question of whether homosexuality is pathological, 
j Knowledge of such facts is considered essential as pre- 

| paration for both realistic prevention and an effective 

counseling procedure. The presentation of this informa¬ 
tion is particularly necessary because of the amount of 
propagandistic literature, with little foundation in 
objective fact, which has been produced on the subject of 
j the homosexual and homosexuality. Chapter III surveys 
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1 

3 

I clinical studies related to the possibility of a homo- 

II 

| sexual changing and presents a study of the various forms 
jj of treatment being used to achieve that end, Chapter IV 

| aims at helping the reader better understand the tradi- 

j| tional stand the Church has taken on homosexuality and 

II 

seeks to point out its errors in developing its doctrine. 

ii 

1| 

jj Chapter V presents a new approach by the Church to the 

i! 

| homosexual using Metropolitan Community Church as a model, 
f It is actually a study of the psychology of applied re- 

| ligion. Its focus is not religion in general or in the 

abstract, but religion as it is applied to one concrete 
area of human experience. Chapter VI aims at applying 
the understanding of homosexuality gained in Chapters I, 

II and III and the understanding of religious approaches 

, i 

j to it in Chapters IV and V, to the work of the pastor as 

counselor. To the extent that it is successful in achiev- 
;j ing this aim, it will have value for any person wishing 
to help a homosexual through the use of therapeutic re¬ 
ligion. Chapter VI 
j seeks also to be of 

I sexual. 


guides the pastoral counselor as he 
assistance to the family of the homo- 



| 
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CHAPTER I 


I WHAT IS A HOMOSEXUAL? 

1:3 

i 

I There is probably more misinformation circulating 

i 

| about homosexuality, more unwarranted suspicion and fear 

s 

of it, and less real understanding, than of any other area 

If 

| of human sexuality. This is due for the most part to the 

I 

I absence of reliable research on the matter. Though homo- 

f 

sexuality probably has been around as long as man has 

■5 

I lived, on earth, both society and the Church have success- 

■ii 

I fully avoided any serious attempt to move beyond basic 

concepts that have determined their attitude for hundreds 
of years. Much has been written about it, but major 
research efforts that have contributed to real knowledge 
j of the subject can be counted on one hand. Like many 

■;{ matters related to sex, it is an issue about which "decent" 

| and "normal” people do not concern themselves. The philo- 
I sophy has been that the less a person knows about it, the 

!:! better off he is. When in some crisis situation such as 

scandal or tragedy, society and the Church have been forced 
to give attention to it, oppressive laws and sanctions 
have been the results. Only one state in the Union, 

I Illinois, does not have a law against homosexual acts 

i between consenting adults. It is condemned as sin in both 

■j the Christian and Jewish religions. Discriminatory hiring 

■i 

■i 

'■I 

'i 
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| practices are directed against the homosexual in government 

!■) 

a -i 

|| and private industry. x 

if When research tools have been used to explore the 

| 

| subject, the results secured have had difficulty escaping 

•:;j 

| the perverting influence of prejudice. The well known 

f P 

y and very influential findings of Irving Bieber^ and 
ij Edmund Bergler3 are rendered almost useless because the 

| statistics reported have been gathered from the files of 

f homosexual patients who were disturbed enough to present 

J themselves to a psychiatrist for assistance. If one 

| attempted to judge the heterosexual marriage on the basis 
of his encounter with the couples who present themselves 
for psychiatric help, he would likewise have a very 

! unrealistic view of marriage. Further prejudice is evi- 

4 

j dent in over zealous attempts of many researchers to nail 
down hypotheses, clinical observations, and diagnoses that 

1 

j will apply exclusively and inclusively to the homophile 

l 

\ community. Most of these attempts have ended only in 

••j 

j confusion of the issue. 

: A 

} iLewis I. Maddocks, "The Law and the Church vs. 

j the Homosexual", in The Same Sex , Ralph W. Weltge (ed.) 
(Philadelphia* Pilgrim Press, 1969), pp. 95-110* 

2 Irving Bieber and others. Homosexuality A Psy ¬ 
choanalytic Study of Male Homosexuals (New York: Vintage 
Books, 1965)• 

j ^Edmund Bergler, Homosexuality : Disease or Way 

f of Life? (New York: Collier Books, 1962*J^ 
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| When these pitfalls have been avoided such as in 

'i , 

■- 4 c; 

| the work of Evelyn Hooker and Judd Marmor- 7 a very dif- 
[| ferent picture emerges than one has been led to expect. 

I The homosexual is discovered as being no different bas¬ 

il ieally than anyone else. As far as his style of life is 
| concerned, it follows the pattern of any other single 

adult. The homosexual has problems related to vocation, 

| emotional and moral stability, loneliness, responsibility 

1 

1 and preoccupation with sex, but again so do most other 

V' 

■f £ n 

single adults. According to Reuben and Kinsey , even his 
sex play is not unique since a good many heterosexuals 

| 

participate in oral and anal sex. The only thing that 
really marks a homosexual as different is that he prefers 
love and sex with a person of his own gender. 

1 

'I Because society is primarily heterosexual in pre- 

i 

4 

ference and therefore prejudiced in this direction, the 
life a homosexual is forced to live is no bed of roses. 

■} 

| The hostility, rejection, and discrimination to which he 


^Evelyn Hooker, "Male Homosexuals and Their 
'World'", in Judd Marmor (ed.) Sexual Inversion (New 
York! Basic Books, 1965), pp. 83-IO5. 

^Judd Marmor, "Introduction", in Marmor, Ibid ., 
pp, 1-23. 

6 

David Reuben, Everything You Always Wanted to 
Know About Sex (New Yorkt McKay, 1969), p. 53* 

^Alfred Kinsey and others, Sexual Behavior in 
the Human Male (Philadelphia: Saunders, 1953)» 
pp. 571-581. 
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| is subjected takes its toll, but the vast majority manage 
% to live fairly normal lives. 

;! Rather than present a technical study of the various 

[i definitive statements that authorities have put forth 

■ 5; 

to answer the question, What Is A Homosexual?, the writer 
will introduce to the reader ten very live homosexuals 
J he has come to know well. For more than sex months, he 
; s has been involved with these ten individuals in a weekly, 

i 

j two-hour encounter session which has from time to time 
| produced an unusual amount of openness and honesty. He 
has been in their homes, met members of their families, 
attended their religious services, gone bar hopping with 
them, observed them at their work, visited them in the 
hospital when they were sick, dined with them, endured 
a twenty-four hour marathon with them, participated in 
their parties and annual halloween ball and visited their 
various places of sexual contact. 

They are each individuals and in no sense represent 
the whole of the homosexual community which no one person, 
i ten persons, or one hundred persons could possibly do. 

When the reader has met them, one by one, he cannot say, 
"Now I know what homosexuals are like." He will only 
have limited knowledge of ten homosexuals, but that is 
i at least a beginning. 

Consent has been given by them to include the in¬ 
formation in this dissertation. Various means have been 
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b used to disguise them to preserve their privacy, but the 

| essential information is present. 

Bruce and Frank are introduced in the manner they 

■j{ 

|j are because it places them in a life situation which the 
!j writer hopes conveys more than biographical information 
but some feeling for their way of life. The discription 
I of their meeting provided here was shared with the writer 

| by Bruce and Frank and is reproduced much as they told 

i 

j it though some of the details are the results of the 
writer's personal knowledge of the bar and countless 

■j! 

| observations of similar meetings. Because of limitation 

i 

of space the writer has chosen a briefer biographical form 
f to present the other nine. 

Information, sometimes very graphic, is included 
j about their sexual lives because what a homosexual does 

j sexually is basically where we have been unwilling to 

; 'j( 

| come to know him. By "letting it all hang out" as one 
of the writer's homosexual friends might say, we may 
begin to realize that it is not as dark and menacing as 
one might suppose and that we can deal with it as we 
j would any other expression of human sexuality, 
i Bruce is the assistant librarian of one of the lar- 

gest library systems in Southern California at a salary 

f in excess of $16,000. A respected and competent adminis- 

1 

trator at age thirty-four who holds a M.A. from Stanford, 

I 

| he will at his superior's retirement in one year assume 

1 ■ 

I 

.. J 

I 
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full responsibility for some thirty-five libraries. He 
is President of the local Rotary Club and a leading figure 
in the county Democratic party. He has been married for 
five years to a former state beauty contender and has two 
daughters. Raised by a Jewish father and a Roman Catholic 
mother, he professes to be an agnostic though he attends 
the Unitarian Church occasionally with his family. Pre¬ 
ferring not to live in the town in which he works, Bruce 
and his family live in a moderately priced home in a 
community some forty miles from his work. Though ex¬ 
tremely popular among his friends, he keeps much to him¬ 
self. He is considered by all who know him including his 
wife and children as a devoted husband and father and a 
valuable member of the community. 

Regular professional and political meetings take 
him to Los Angeles where he occasionally stays over rather 
than make another round trip. Following these meetings, 
he quickly excuses himself and returns to his hotel room 
where he changes from his conservative business suit to 
mod sport clothes. He then makes his way to one of the 
many bars he frequents when in Los Angeles. On this 
particuliar occasion, he arrives just after 10s00 P.M. 
and the bar is just beginning to come alive. He orders 
a drink, finds a leaning place at a near-by wall and 
settles back to survey the scene. This bar has always 
been one of his favorites. The smell of rustic wooden 
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?f walls and doors mix with that of the fresh saw dust on the 

j! 

J floor. Heavy metal light fixtures of an early American 

. ■! 

design illuminate the large bar and dancing area with a 
| candle light glow. The latest rock music throbs from a 
well amplified juke box. Barrels of salted peanuts are 

.ft 

if located here and there around the wall providing centers 
I for conversation. Attractive, athletic young men are 

• 4 J 

f beginning to fill the bar even though it is Monday night. 

I 

f They make their entrance in groups of two or more though 

I occasionally one will enter alone. Their dress varies 

1 from the latest mod fashion to shirts and levis. Beards, 

long hair, and moustaches are prominant, but all are 
extremely well groomed. Quick glances are made about the 

I bar, greetings are extended as men do to acquaintances, 

$ 

f and the first drink of the evening is ordered. Convdrsa- 

j tion is warm and full of laughter. If one did not know 

i better, he would think he were at a fraternity party at 

1 

i one of the better Southern California universities, 

I 

| Bruce breathes deeply; a slight smile shows on his face; 
j a feeling of excitement begins to invade his body. It 

j is all so masculine, he thinks. No man could fail to 

1 

appreciate such an atmosphere in which to spend an even- 

£ 

•I ing of drinking and comradeship. 

i The dance floor all of a sudden becomes the focal 

j point of attention as couple after couple make their way 

1 

| to it. There are a few women in the bar, but on the whole 

$ . 

$ 

I 
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the men seem to prefer dancing with one another. Bruce 
dances and talks from time to time with people he has met 
on previous evenings at the bar, downs two or three more 
drinks and wanders from one area of the bar to another 
as though he were looking for someone. It is twelve thirty 
and Bruce appears to be getting restless. His mood is 
somber, almost melancholy. He continues to look search- 
ingly about the room. His eyes move toward the door just 
as Prank enters with two of his friends. Their eyes 
meet, hold for only a moment and a tingle of excitement 
goes throughout Bruce's body. He has made his contact 
for the evening. 

Frank is twenty-four, handsome, of good build. He 
is a college graduate and is self-employed. His dress 
is collegiate in nature. Though he is unmarried, he has 
had several satisfactory relationships with women. His 
last affair ended in tragedy when he impregnated the girl 
he was dating. Though they considered marriage, both 
believed they were not certain enough to take the step. 

The child was aborted by a medical doctor a few months ago 
in Hollywood, at an expense that has placed Frank in a 
severe financial bind. At the present time he also has 
responsibility for a twelve year old brother. They both 
live in the home of two older men who are providing them 
a place to stay until Frank gets on his feet financially. 

He and his companions have been at a meeting at 


I 

I 
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$ 

$ 

| Metropolitan Community Church and have stopped by the bar 

I 

.! for a drink together before going their separate ways. 

B 

3 

After securing their drinks, they talk together at the 
| bar. All three are glancing about as they talk, but Frank 

t!i 

I allows his eyes to go again and again to Bruce. Bruce 

I 

‘Ijs 

1 smiles, and Frank excuses himself and makes his way over 

I 

| to him. They introduce themselves, dance several times, 

f.J 

I engage in light conversation and then leave the bar to- 

! 

j gether. Bruce drives Frank to his hotel. Upon entering 

■R 

| the room and closing the door, they embrace and begin to 

i 

| kiss passionately with their tongues darting in and out 

i 

of one another's mouths in the manner of a French kiss. 

| At the same time their hands are busy unbuttoning one 
I another’s shirts and pants. When they have undressed 

j they make their way to the bed. Frank lies flat on his 

;i back? Bruce takes a position over him. They kiss again 

; i 

I pressing their bodies close together to create friction 

1 in the area of their penises. Bruce with his tongue very 

| active begins to kiss Frank's eyes and ears, to suck his 

;'j 

| brest and to run his tongue down over his body until he 
. ■] reaches his penis (cock). He opens his mouth and takes 

] as much of Frank's penis into his mouth as possible, using 

•! his tongue to massage it as he works his mouth back and 

| forth. He also runs his tongue over the testicles and 

it 

:s 

■I takes them into his mouth. Because Frank is clean from an 

"i 

| 

| early evening bath, Bruce allows his tongue to go between 

«... 

I 

Si 

,# 
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I his legs as he raises them with his hands and he begins to 

!| work his tongue in the anus area. Frank then assumes the 

■i top position and follows a very similar procedure with 
l] Bruce though inhibitions prevent him from stimulating the 

A 

| anus areas. They then assume 'sixty-nine' position, (head 

i‘: ! . 

| to foot, foot to head) so that both can get at one another's 
| penis with their mouths at the same time. Tired of this, 

| Bruce secures a tube of lubricant from his suit case and 

I generously covers his penis and Frank's anus area with it. 

Tk 

| He then rolls Frank on his stomach, takes a position over 

i f 

him and slowly drives his penis into the anus. Frank at 

X 

first experiences some discomfort but his anus soon ex¬ 
pands enough that Bruce can work it back and forth without 
hurting him. The stimulation is such that both men reach 
I an orgasm at the same time. They rest in one another's 

: j arms, shower, talk for a while, dress and go to the bar 

i 

ij for Frank's car. They then return to the hotel where 

• they sleep in one another's arms for the rest of the night. 

Bruce and Frank are homosexuals. They met one a- 
I nother as "tricks" (sexual partners for a one night basis) 

| at the "Farm" in Hollywood, one of the most popular of the 

| one hundred or more "homosexual" bars in the Los Angeles 

4 area. They have both been overt homosexuals since they 

, were eighteen though Bruce maintained an exclusively 

\ heterosexual relationship with his wife until a year ago. 

1 

| The bar is by far the most popular place of meeting for 
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homosexuals and oral and anal sex in the manner described 


1 above is as common to them as sex in the missionary posi- 

$ 

I tion is to the heterosexuals. Tm say it tells the whole 
| story would be an error. 

I Jack is twenty-two, one of a set of homosexual 

I 

I identical twins. He moved to the area a year ago from the 

1 

§ North and has been employed for seven months as a sales- 

$ 

I man in a major department store where he soon will be 

| promoted to a position of supervisor. Though slightly 

M 
. $ 

| overweight, moderately effeminate and still fighting skin 

Jj 

I blemishes, he is bright and pleasant and a very talented 

| 

artist. He lives alone in a tastefully decorated apart- 

I 

| ment very near his work. Most of his time is spent at 

* ' ft 

I home listening to records, reading, painting or swimming 

1 

I in the house pool. His friends are few in number, coming 
| primarily from the membership of Metropolitan Community 

*3 

1 Church, a homosexual congregation. His first homosexual 

1 

| affair took place about two years ago though he has long 

I 

been more interested sexually in boys than girls. This 

jff 

| first experience was with a young man of his own age and 

I 

j lasted six months. Not long after coming to Los Angeles, 

| he was befriended by a forty-five year old man at the 

■>4 

•fj church with whom he has had sex a few times. Because of 

| a fear of rejection and shyness, he has not been able 

0 

since his first affair to relate to a person of his own 

| 

age on anything other than a friendly basis. He claims 

* 

M 
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| to have had successful sexual experiences with girls while 

ji 

| in high school hut has no desire to date them at this time, 
jj Mark, a hustler (male prostitute for homosexuals) is 

jj now thirty-two. Having been on his own since he was 

p fourteen, he bears the scars both physically and emotion- 

P ally of a violent struggle with life. He appears to be 

Vj 

P at least five years older than he really is. Considered 

jp| 

: j by the government to be too emotionally unstable to work, 

jj 

he receives a small disability pension which provides his 

;jv 

I total income. One of the original leaders in the Gay 

Liberation Front, a militant homosexual organization, Mark 
now makes most of his social and sexual contacts through 
this organization. He prefers young boys between the ages 
of sixteen to twenty-one as sexual partners; and because 
he has kept himself in good physical shape and is an ag¬ 
gressive personality, he manages to have a fairly active 
sex life. He performs sexually much as does Bruce with no 
inhibitions regarding sexual activity. He enjoys orgies 
(group sex) and will instigate such an experience whenever 
;j possible. These orgies involve three or more individuals 

'i engaging in acts of oral and anal sex at the same time. 

He considers himself an authority on matters related to 
the gay homosexual scene and refers frequently to his 
success as a hustler and his conquests among the younger 
members of the homosexual community. 

Pete and David have been living together for almost 
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& 

I 

| a year following a bar meeting very similar to that 
;] described between Bruce and Frank. Three months ago their 
union was solemnized by the minister of the Metropolitan 

n 

| Community Church in a formal marriage ceremony. Pete, 

!i 

i;j age 27, is handsome but effeminate. He is extremely bright 

i:i 

H 

; but as bitchy and. sarcastic as any female shrew. A college 

jf 

l graduate, he has been incapable of functioning vocationally 

' Jf 
■:] 

! due to chronic illness and periodic accidents. His pri- 

j{ 

| mary support is provided by his step-father and mother. He 

| claims no homosexual experiences until his "coming out" 

| 

| (the beginning of overt homosexual activity) two years ago 
though he too was aware he was attracted to men more than 
women. Preceding the time of his entrance upon the homo¬ 
sexual scene, he dated regularly and had sexual inter- 

1 

| course with most of the girls he took out. 

David who will be thirty-two shortly is a graduate 
j of one of the major educational institutions in America, 
i A handsome and extremely masculine individual and the son 

i 

of wealth, he has been married two times and is the father 
i of two daughters by his second wife. His homosexual 
' J activity began during his first marriage to a very frigid 
and sexually inadequate woman who later deserted him for 
another man. It continued on a minor scale until his 

•j 

second marriage. This marriage provided him additional 
j wealth, two children, and an active sex partner, but did 
not serve to quench his desire for sex with men. Though 
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his wife was willing to allow him these affairs, David 
secured a divorce. 

Interestingly enough, though David had previously 
functioned interchangeably with his sexual partner in an 
active and passive anal and oral sex role, he assumes with 
Peter the active role in oral sex and the passive role in 
anal sex. Peter, therefore, uses David for his own grati¬ 
fication without reciprocating in anything other than 
kissing or masturbation. Their sexual activity is limited 
due to Pete's frequent illnesses. An agreement was reached 
early in their relationship that "tricking" would be 
permissible. In these experiences David continues to have 
reciprocal sex. Pete will reciprocate only when highly 
attracted to an individual. 

A highly nervous and immature individual, Allen, 
age 24, was raised in foster homes where by eleven or 
twelve he was actively involved in sexual experiences 
with the other boys in the house where he was living. By 
age fourteen, he discovered that many public toilets were 
frequented by men seeking homosexual contact and became 
a regular participant in "tea house" (public rest room) 
sex. At first he was only a passive partner for oral sex 
but soon he began to enter actively in it. Most of this 
sex is carried on at the toilet itself and involves no 
more than the partners bringing each other to a quick 
orgasm. From there he graduated by age sixteen to 
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| certain street corners that were known cruising places, 
jj (search for sexual partner on foot or hy car). It was 

I 

ij then that he began to go to men's apartments and to parti- 

1 

»| cipate actively and passively in anal sex. Another place 

jj of meeting discovered soon after was a short hiking trail 

1:5 

. | in Griffith Park. It was easily reached with his motor 

jj scooter and became a favorite spot for him. Once he had 

| parked his scooter among the forty or more cars along side 

'{ 

i the road, he would make his way down the trail. At every 

ft 

tree and bush for some three hundred yards stood a man 
surveying him as he and others paraded down the path. 

When he had made eye contact with the one of his choice, 
he and his sex partner would amble off into the bushes 
for a quick act of oral sex. Sometimes he would go home 
| with those that he met there. All these places are still 

j favorite hangouts for him. Though they are watched re- 

j gularly by the police who make periodic arrests at certain 

] times of the year (when they have had. an unusual number 

■( 

1 of public nuisance complaints or an election is near), 

' i 

j Allen has never been arrested. He seldom visits the bar 

• j because of the expense and the fact that he does not fair 

: well in securing sexual partners in this highly competi- 

•j tive atmosphere. A year ago he began attending Metro¬ 

politan Community Church where he has established a few 
contacts for sex, but has also made his first friendships 

i 

with men on something other than a sexual basis. He 

•' j: 
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i 

■ 1 
■ 1 

ij goes out less often and is experiencing greater stability 
jj than at any time in his life. A high school drop out, he 

jj has had difficulty securing a job that pays very much. He 

!:! has held, however, his present position as a stock clerk 

Ji 

jj longer than any he has ever had before- just over a year. 

i 

- =! He lives alone in a small, dirty apartment near Metro- 
| politan Community Church. 

| Joe is one of the few paid staff members of a widely 

| circulated newspaper in the homosexual community. He 
i serves as both reporter and news editor and is well known 

I; 

ji 

;i among homosexual organizations in Los Angeles. Painfully 
shy, all effort at conversation even with persons he knows 
well is awkward for him. Match this social deficit with 
extremely poor looks, and you have a person who has his 
I work cut out for him if he makes it in the youth-and-looks 

j 

oriented society of the homosexual. Though he has been 
j gay as long as he can remember, his sexual activity has 

always been limited and is especially so now that he is 

j 

j nearly forty. He has experienced one long-term relation- 

ij 

j ship that lasted for nearly a year. His desire, as is true 

J with most homosexuals who have been overtly involved for 

1 

a few years, is to find a permanent relationship. 

Greg, thirty nine, came to Los Angeles when he was 
j twenty. Without benefit of capital or formal education, 
j he has accumulated through various business enterprises 

i a combined monetary worth in excess of $800,000. The 

| 

A 

$ 

i'i 

.‘j 
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pj 

| fact that he was attracted to men rather than girls was 

| known to him by third grade when he experienced his first 

Is 

fj crush on one of his male classmates. However, his first 

fi 

u 

| homosexual experience took place at age fourteen when he 
p was seduced by one of his father's business associates. 

. § He told his parents and the man was prosecuted and sent to 

[{ 

!; prison. While in high school, he had several homosexual 

•j partners among his schoolmates. Hearing there was a large 

% 

| nucleus of homosexuals in Hollywood, he moved to Cali¬ 
fornia two years after graduation. Still a handsome man 

r. 

\ even now, in his early twenties he had no difficulty find- 

I 

ing sexual partners after being introduced to the gay 
bars not long after his arrival. It was at such a bar 

I that he met his present lover with whom he has been living 

•j 

for thirteen years. For some years their relationship 
1 was monogamous, but an arrangement was worked out six 

| years ago that permits opportunity for sexual relations 

1 on a "trick" basis with other men. Both lovers still have 
no difficulty finding sexual partners at the bars, but 

; j 

j both prefer the baths since there is less chance of emo- 
j tional involvement. Most sexual experiences at the baths 
take place on a very impersonal level and sometimes with- 
; out speaking a word. Several of these baths are located in 
the Los Angeles area and are for the most part left alone 
by the Los Angeles police. Greg and his friend consider 
! them reasonably safe as do many of the male homosexual 

J. 
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(l 

| stars who also frequent them. The baths are available to 

jj members who are willing to pay $10. a year plus $3. a 

<j visit for its services. These facilities usually include 

1,’i 

I a steamroora, T.V. room, exercise room, showers, and some¬ 
times a swimming pool plus a number of small rooms which 

i i 

ij contain a bed. Upon entering the building, each person 

ij is given wrap around towels which all wear after clothes 

I have been removed in the locker area. Contact for sex is 

I made in the showers, steam room or by cruising the halls. 

i;j Most baths also contain the infamous orgy room where group 

If 

■ sex takes place on a large bed. Since little more tran¬ 
spires between individuals other than the sex act, Greg 
and his lover feel these are little threat to their rela¬ 
tionship in this type of promiscuous behavior. They still 

j profess to be very much in love, enjoy frequent sex to- 

j 

gether where they interchange in playing the active and 
j passive roles. They have many straight friends with whom 

\ they socialize frequently who know they are gay. They 

are both interested in the arts and support generously 
! the Arts Center in Los Angeles. 

] Tib is forty-one, quiet and reserved but extremely 

articulate when he expresses himself. He has been homo- 
sexual as long as he can remember, but his sexual partners 
have included only a small number of men with whom he was 
fairly monogomous during the time they lived together. The 
| relationships have lasted as long as eight years (his 

■ i 

:: S 
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| present arrangement) and as short a period as six months 

| (his second or third experience). Most of his lovers were 

il met at small private parties within the homosexual com- 

:! munity. He has very seldom attended a gay bar and cannot 

|| visualize being so brazen as to seek sex or have sex in a 

!■;! 

public place. A supervisor over some fifty men in a large 
[j warehouse, he evidently has functioned well as an adminis- 
| trator, though he claims to be inadequate when it comes 

S 

j to giving orders to one of his men. His parents and 

, \\ 

, brother and sisters know he is homosexual and have ac- 

I cepted it. He is a favorite uncle to his nieces and nephews 

and frequently takes them on outings. Most of the group 
activities of his family are a result of his initiative, 
i and to a great degree he functions as a paternal head 
j since his father is no longer living. 

I Tib claims that all his relationships have been 

j originally based on mutually romantic interests. They 
then after a year or so become formalized as partnership 

f 

:• arrangements with an unwritten contract spelling out 

i 

■. j 

| specific responsibilities. They have all been difficult 
• j to maintain, but none have left scars of any great depth. 

The ending of the relationship has always been on a mutual 
"1 agreement with interest waning about the same time. He 
believes his present relationship to be the most ideal. 

His lover and he still have sex together on a fairly 
regular basis, though not with the passionate zeal they 

. /i 
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| experienced early in their coming together. Tib describes 

(1 

| it as a "comfortable" arrangement that seems to satisfy 
both sexual partners. He believes they will remain to- 
jj gether for some years to come. 

(j Relevant to Chapter II is the one thing Bruce, 

j.r • “■ 

| Frank, Jack, Mark, Pete, David, Allen, Joe, Greg and Tib 

jj seemed to have in common in their backgrounds, a domi- 

1) nant mother and a passive or absent father. What effect 

| this had upon their becoming homosexual is debatable as 

|| 

§| 

:j we shall see, but it is lifted up for consideration. 

f 


) 


J 

i 

} 
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CHAPTER II 


fi 



f.i 




HOW DOES ONE BECOME A HOMOSEXUAL? 

To deal with the question posed hy this chapter, one 

must understand where sexual feelings originate. The most 

reliable evidence indicates that a person learns sexual 

responses through interaction with his environment, his 

relationships with parents and peers. This learning is 

possible because of what Martin Hoffman (1969) chooses to 

call an "undifferentiated sexual potential in the child." 1 

When a child is bom he is psychosexually neutral at birth, 

claims Hoffman. According to the findings of John Money, 

Joan G. Kampson, and John L. Hampson (1955) identity (one's 

feelings of masculinity or femininity) and sexual object- 

choice (one's preference for a type of sexual partner) are 

2 

due to social learning. This concept is supported by 
Frank Beach (1965), who has determined through his studies 
of mammals that as one ascends the mammalian scale, learn¬ 
ing factors in sexual behavior become more important the 
higher one goes.^ 


! ^Martin Hoffman, The Gay World (New York: Basic 

j Books, 1968), p. 121. 

i 2 

j John Money and others, "An Examination of Some 

I Basic Sexual Concepts: The Evidence of Human Hermaphro¬ 
ditism," Bulletin of the John Hopkins Hospital . XCVII 
j (1955), 301. 

^Frank A. Beach (ed.), Sex and Behavior (New 
] York: Wiley, 1965), p. 5^9- 

3 
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| Further substantiation is presented by R. H. Dennis- 

1 ton (1965) in his study of the ambisexuality of animals. 

I! 

:j All his evidence from comparative zoology indicates that 

i.j 

bisexuality or ''ambisexuality' 1 is the biologic norm and 

•5 

i that exclusive heterosexuality is a culturally imposed 
restriction.^ Thus the writer concludes that a person's 
|{ gender role and orientation as a male or female is not in- 

i;! 

i| nate or established by the created order. This is against 

4 

\ the position of Bieber and his co-workers, (1962) who 
j claim that heterosexuality is the "biologic norm". 5 Their 

i, 

h 

I argument, in light of clinical investigation simply does 
not hold up. Experiences of homosexuality are a normal 
part of the life of primates even where heterosexual 
opportunities exist.^ 

1 Clellane S. Ford and Frank Beach as a result of their 

i 

j findings explain the development of homosexuality in humans 
in the following manner: 

t 

j Human homosexuality is the product of 

the fundamental mammalian heritage of general 
\ sexual responsiveness as modified under the 

impact of experience....The cross-cultural and 

U 

J 

| 4r. H. Denniston, "Ambisexuality in Animals" in 

1 Judd Marmor (ed.) Sexual Inversion (New York: Basic Books, 
J 1965), PP* 27-42. 

^Irving Bieber and others, Homosexuality (New 
York: Vintage Books, 1965)* p. 319* 

6 

J Judd Marmor, "The Role of Instinct in Human Be¬ 

havior", Psychiatry . V (1942), 513« 
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| cross-species comparison presented by this chap- 

[I ter combine to suggest that a biological ten- 

fj dency for inversion of sexual behavior is in- 

herent in most if not all mammals including the 
:j human species. At the same time we have seen 

| that homosexual behavior is never the predominant 

j| type of sexual activity for adults in any society 

|i or in any animal species, 7 

;.j 

| Human beings in any society, for the most part, 

ij will develop in a heterosexual direction rather than in a 

}j 

i homosexual one. Obviously any society that fails to do 
| this would be in danger of extinction. But, as we have 

I 

H seen, there are within man unfocused basic biological 
\ drives. 

■f 

*, One is, therefore, potentially capable of homosexual 

or heterosexual identification from birth. What one be¬ 
comes is determined by the positive and negative exper¬ 
iences which affirm or negate one or the other forms of 
| sexual expressions. The various theories of how this 

t 

:j happens revolve around four general areas (1) paranoia 
; hypothesis (2) role-conflict hypothesis (3) family patterns 
i and (4) positive and negative peer conditioning. We shall 

;j examine each one and report the most current information 

j available as to how these theories have faired in clinical 
| studies. 

J 

;] The psychoanalysts being the most prolific writers 

in the area of homosexuality have provided an enormous 


^Clellane S. Ford and Frank Beach, Patterns of 
Sexual Behavior (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951T, 
p. 143. 
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| amount of material on the paronoia hypothesis. Their 

1 

if theory is based upon the Freudian notion that homoerotism 

1 

| is a normal libidinal phase in the life of every child, a 

| stage in the evolution of heterosexuality. It was Freud's 

% 

I opinion that homosexuality as a clinical syndrome repre- 

§ 

ill sents either an arrest of normal development or a regression 

I 

| to an earlier fixation point as a result of castration- 

$ 

| anxiety mobilized, as a rule, by pathogenic familial ex- 

i Q 

| periences, 0 Though the particular reason for the paranoid 

1 

| response varies, it is still a popular view among psychia- 
| trists and has inspired numerous investigations. Klaff 
and Davis (i960) found that out of 150 homosexuals, para¬ 
noid. ideation was prominent in 24.4 fo of the males. In 
their view this data suggest an association between homo- 
] sexuality and paranoid, ideation.9 The research of Moore 
| and Selzer (1963)!° and Socarides (1968)11 support these 


^Sigmund Freud, Three Essays on the Theory of 
Sexuality (New Yorks Basic Books, 1962). 

^F. S. Klaf and. A. Davis, "Homosexuality and 
Paranoid Schizaphrenia, A Survey of 150 Cases and. Controls", 
American Journal of Psychiatry , CXVI (i960),1070-1075* 

l^R. A. Moore and M. J. Selzer, "Male Homosexuality, 
Paranoia and the Schzaphrenian", American Journal of 
Psychiatry, CXIX (1963), 73^-747* 

11 

Charles W. Socarides, "A Provisional Theory of 
Aetiology In Male Homosexuality; A Case of Prealdysal 
Origin", International Journal of Psycho - Analysis , 

XLIVsll (1968), 27-37* 


I 
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results while Watson (1965)^ 2 , Churchill (1967) 1 ^ and 
McIntosh (1968)-^ in their studies found no evidence for 
this proposition. Generally the studies relating to the 
paronoid hypothesis of homosexuality present ineonsistant 
results due to the lack of adequately designed studies. 

The majority of experiments include no control group, no 
statistical analysis of results, and no controls against 
the investigator's bias. Thus, the validity of this pro¬ 
position has still not been demonstrated. 

The role conflict hypothesis is based on the theory 
that homosexuality is caused when the boy identifies with 
his mother. According to this theory the boy models cer¬ 
tain aspects of his behavior after those of the mother 
(with whom he is usually in closer proximity as a child) 
rather than the father. Ey doing so he may desire to en¬ 
joy sexual intercourse in the way in which the child im¬ 
agines the mother does. If the identification with the 
mother is strong enough, the boy may also develop effe¬ 
minate traits. 

Brenda Dickey (1961) reported a failure to sub¬ 
stantiate the role conflict hypothesis. She found that 

12c. G. Watson, "A Test of the Relationship Between 
Repressed Homosexuality and Paranoid Mechanisms, Journal of 
Clinical Psychology . XXI-.4 (1965) 380-384. 

13 

Warnwright Churchill, Homosexual Behavior Among 
Males (New Yorks Hawthorne Books, 1967), pp. 260-291. 

1%/Iary McIntosh, "The Homosexual Role", Social 
Problems . XVI:2 (1968), 182-191. 
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subjectively adequate homosexual males were those who 
tended to identify with the masculine norms of the dominant 
culture. Contrary to a role conflict hypothesis her re¬ 
sults indicated that feelings of adequacy are associated 
with job satisfaction, preference for leisure time with 
heterosexuals, idealization of the role of the typical 
heterosexual male and identification with the typical 
heterosexual rnale.-^ The experience of the writer would 
support the findings of Dickey. He has found no desire in 
the homosexuals to emulate their mothers. Many homo¬ 
sexuals take on effeminate traits or “camp it up" shortly 
after "coming out" (beginning of participation in overt 
homosexual activity). It is seen by the homosexuals 
themselves as a way of affirming their new found self and 
of rebelling against the society that condemns that new 
self understanding. The majority soon return to their 
normal behavior indulging in it only occasionally for the 
same reason. In the 19?0 Conference on Religion and The 
Homosexual in San Francisco, a drag queen (a male homo¬ 
sexual who dresses in women's clothes) claimed that he 
dressed like a woman to make fun of women, not to imitate 
them. 

•^Brenda Dickey, "Attitudes Toward Sex Roles and 
Feelings of Adequacy in Homosexual Males", Journal of 
Consulting Psychology . XXY (1961), 116-122. 
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A number of writers, among whom Irving Bieber (1962) 


;j is eminent, have emphasized a particular family pattern 

' r',; 

:] present in male homosexuals. Representative of it is the 
3 presence in a home of a dominating mother and a passive or 
jj absent father. Bieber’s characteristic homosexual pro- 
. ducing mother is over-close and over-intimate with her 

| son. She is very much afraid of losing the son and thus 
l; is possessive, and this possessiveness results in a kind 

I of demasculinization of him. He claims that she es- 

4 

f tablishes an incestuous affair with him which sets him 
| against the father and sews the seeds of repression and 

;8j 

guilt that will later make it difficult, if not impossible, 
for him to relate sexually to a woman.The writer doubts 

■ 

the plausibility of Bieber’s conclusions. It seems much 

j more reasonable that a homosexual comes to prefer a man 

i 

| over a woman not because of guilt from incestuous feeling 
j toward his dominating mother but because his mother has, 
j through her attempts to rule both husband and son, dampened 

j or totally extinguished the son's heterosexual interests. 

j If all women are like his mother, he wishes to have nothing 

] to do with them. A few confirming experiences to support 

i 

j his attitude in peer relationships with the opposite sex 
"] may be all that he needs to avoid intimate experiences with 
I women. 

•'■t 

ij 

■ ^Bieber, op. cit. . pp. 31°~319* 

| 

’ I 
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| Though the writer disagrees with Bieber's conclu- 

j[ 

jj sion he does affirm the importance of the dominating mother 
| and passive or absent father family pattern for the making 
| of a homosexual. There is far too much evidence in support. 
!| West (1959) investigated the backgrounds of 50 homosexuals 

il 

jj and 5° heterosexuals and found that the homosexual family 
| patterns were more significantly characterized by an over- 

f intense mother and an unsatisfactory relationship with the 

l father.Ullman (i 960) found similar results in a study 

I of 636 inmates of a California prison. On the basis of 

t’ ! 

| subject ratings he found that the typical homosexual family 
pattern included: mothers, who participated too much in 
training activities (bossing, criticism, discipline), and 
(2) fathers who participated too little in maintenance 
j activities (attention, praise, love).*^ Bene (1965)^ 

} and Grindlock (I969) 20 reported similar family patterns. 


( ^D. J. West, "Parental Figures in the Genesis of 

j Male Homosexuality", International Journal of Social Psy ¬ 
chiatry , v, (1959), 37-38. 

■^P.S. Ullman, "Parental Participation in Child 
1 Rearing as Evaluated by Male Social Deviates", Pacific 
1 Sociological Review . Ill (i960), 89-95* 

I 19 

Eva Bene, "On the Genesis of Male Homosexuality; 
:i An Attempt at Clarifying the Role of the Parents", British 
Journal of Psychiatry , CXI (1965), 803-813. 

J 20 Ralph H. Grindlock, "Childhood Parental Rela- 

| tionships and the Establishment of Gender Roles of Homo¬ 
sexuals", J ournal of Consulting and Clinical Psychology . 

I XXXIII:2 (1969), 136-139. 
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| This by no means represents the final word on the 

| subject however. Evans (1969) administered a 2? item 
jj questionaire adapted from Bieber to 43 homosexual and 142 

r 

heterosexual men in order to determine whether certain items 

ft 

\\ which Bieber had reported as differentiating homosexual 

T> 

*| and. heterosexual males who were in psychotherapy would also 

}■] 

;j differentiate similar groups who had never sought psycho- 

[i 

I therapy. Results from the study were similar to Bieber's 
in revealing more "negative” features in the backgrounds 

I’i 

si of homosexuals and were considered neither to support 
5 nor refute the Bieber conclusions regarding the etiologi- 

21 

cal importance of parental relationship in homosexuality. 
Serious questions are raised also by Hooker (I 969) 22 about 
•? the role of disturbed parent-child relations as necessary 

J and sufficient conditions leading to adult male homo- 

:’j sexuality but not enough to merit the abandoning of this 

j theory. The homosexuals in the writer's encounter group 

all came from such families and feel that their dominant 

-i 

I mother and passive father had something to do with their 
j homosexuality. All have deep hostility toward their mother 


2 ^Ray B. Evans, "Childhood Parental Relationships 
of Homosexual Men", Journal of Consulting and Clinical - 
Psychology . XXXIIIs2 (19 69 ), 129-135- 

Op 

Evelyn Hooker, "Parental Relations and Male 
Homosexuality in Patient and Nonpatient Samples", Journal 
of Consulting and Clinical Psychology , XXXIII s 2 ( 19 - 69 ), 
]Jo4i42. 
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| and little respect for their father. All blame their 

| 

ji parents for stifling their heterosexual interests by pro- 

jl viding them with such a poor example of a heterosexual 

1 relationship. 

ft 

| A final environmental theory for the cause of homo- 

I.; 

I sexuality is positive and negative peer conditioning. Due 

■1 

| to the influence of Freudian psychology in the study of 

| homosexuality, investigation in this area has been neg- 

j lected until recent years. Freudians have insisted upon 

| the critical importance of the first five years in the 

x 

•[' 

| development of all the significant facets of the personal¬ 
ity, including sexual identity. To question the crucial 
importance of these years would be to ignore a formidable 
amount of supportive evidence. Yet, the importance of 
j later years to sexual object-choice and the development 
j of homosexuality must also be recognized and dealt with. 

:j To do so we must distinguish between a number of various 

: concepts, such as gender identity and sexual object- 

;j choice. Most evidence indicates that what Staller 2 ^ (1965) 
■) calls "core gender identity", the basic sense that one is 

j a male or a female organism, is established during very 

early years. According to Hoffmann, it is not true that 

;■[ 2 ^RoToer-fc J. Staller, "The Sense of Maleness", 

Psychoanalyti c Quarterly . XXXIV (1965), 207-218. 
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I sexual object-choice is always fixed during those same 
j early years.The findings of this writer seem to indi- 

.jj cate that there are many individuals who have a great 

fj 

| degree of fluidity in their sexual object-choice well into 
'i adult life. Interactions with peers throughout one's 

■ || life, but especially throughout childhood and adolescence 

;j 

}j 

| play a vital role in the formation of one's sense of 

I identity-including sexual identity. It has long been 

.1 

1 recognized that the life-task of each individual is to 

ii 

■ ‘i 

I maintain a sense of his own self-value as he participates 

I’ 

1 in action in the world. Positive homosexual experiences 

l 

at a time in a heterosexual's life when approval and 
affirmation are desparately desired can be significant 

1 influence in changing his sexual object-choice to that of 

■) 

| his own sex. This is especially true when his heterosexual 

} 

\ experiences are negative in nature. The members of the 

| writer's encounter group claim that they prefer men over 

| women as sexual partners because they have found them 

\ 

;j throughout life to be more supportive to their ego than 
ij women. They have experienced women as being far too 

s 

■ | demanding, self-centered, dominating and moody in addition 

to being sexually frigid. On the other hand, they have 

■ • 

1 received great satisfaction from the attention, approval, 

i fellowship and virility of their male peers, 

| 

^ oh, 

;j Hoffman, on. cit. . p. 126. 

. • • 

J 

i 

I 

■ m 
/■! 
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A recent graduate of Pomona College told the writer 


jj in an interview that he had had no interest in men as 

I 

jj sexual partners until he found himself isolated and alone 
jj while serving in a teacher exchange program in a rural 

:j 

| area of the Philippines. Since, so he claims, it is 

1 

. | common practice in that country for young men to exper- 
| ience one another sexually before marriage, he was soon 

| approached by a young Filipino with whom he was working. 

1 

I Because of their friendship, his own loneliness and the 

I persistence on the part of the Filipino they soon were 

| 

'jj involved in an affair. The American youth found it to 
be much more satisfying than the experiences he had had 
with women back in the states. His religious scruples 
; and fear of getting the girl pregnant had always created 

-j 

j so much anxiety within him, that he had not enjoyed such 

i 

j experiences. He also felt much more sexually compatible 
j with a man and much more appreciated as a sexual partner. 

I When he returned to the states, he first tried to live as 

t 

j a heterosexual but discovered he preferred homosexual 

I') 

j life more and soon made contact with the homosexual 

■) 

j community. Changes in sexual object-choice occur at all 
1 ages and in individuals in whom the issue of sexual 

object-choice was hitherto supposed to have been settled. 
] It is surprising to find out how many homosexuals•do not 

become overtly involved until they are in their late 

i 

| twenties and early thirties. Many have functioned well 

•1 

4 ' 

3 

4 

■ {3 

fS 

n 
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■I 
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I 

I 

Ej as husbands before they "came out”. It has been the ex¬ 
it 

vi 

| perience of this writer that people are really more di¬ 
ll verse and their sexual orientation more complicated and 
ij changing than most writers on this subject have claimed. 

H 

)! We come now to a non-environmental influence that 

f.' 

'i:i 

an increasing number of scholars are investigating as the 

i-t 

Ij origin of homosexuality, genetics and chromosomes. As 

| early as 1940 T. Lang proposed that genetic and chromo- 

i 

| sonal factors must be considered if a proper etiology of 

| homosexuality was to be achieved. He maintained that some 

| male homosexuals were actually genetic females in male- 
bodies, with all Idle male sex characteristics, except 
their chromosome formula. 2 ^ In 1952, a report by Frantz 
J. Kallmann seemed to substantiate Lang's theory. His 

I conclusion was that predisposition to homosexuality was 

j 

j due to a genetic lack of balance. Evidence was provided 

] by a research of eighty-five pairs of male twins. One 

i of each pair was a homosexual. In all the forty one-egg 

\ 

i (identical) twins, both brothers were homosexual. In the 
I forty-five pairs of two-egg twins more than half the 

j brothers of the homosexual individuals indicated an overt 


2 5 

T. Lang, "Studies in the Genetic Determination 
of Homosexuality", Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease . 
XCII (1940), 55-64. 
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| homosexual life-style. In many instances this interest 
| in homosexuality developed though the twins lived 

| independently of each other. 2 ^ Both Kinsey 2 ? and Marmor 2 ® 

tj 

;j have strongly criticized the validity of these findings 

j'i 

| "because of Kallmann's lack of scientific objectivity. It 

ill 

must be pointed out that only 25 per cent of his homosexuals 

rj 

;! were mentally and socially well adjusted. The other 75 

$ 

per cent were neurotics, alcoholics, or the like. In 
| addition, 82 per cent of those over 25 years had been 

I in prison, or committed to institutions because of their 

.£ 

j mental defects, so that they most likely had had homo¬ 
sexual experiences in these places which might have in¬ 
's fluenced the examinations. No information was made 
j available on this point. Questionable as the research 

l 

j 

j may be, many have taken it quite seriously, 
j . 

I Contrary opinions are certainly as numerous. In 

j 1956 Lang's hypothesis was tested and found wanting by 

j C.M.B. Pare. 2 9 In an attempt to test the genetic 

i 2°Frantz J. Kallmann, "A Comparative Twin Study 

] on the Genetic Aspects of Male Homosexuality", Journal 

j of Nervous and Mental Disease . CXVi4 (1952), 283-298. 

;.f 

\ 2 ?Alfred A. Kinsey and others, Sexual Behavior 

in the Human Male (Philadelphia! Saunders, 1948), p. 662. 

"i * 

2 %ude Marmor, "Introduction" in his Sexual 
Inversion , p. 7 

4 29 

| C.M.B. Pare, "Homosexuality and Chromosomal 

I Sex", J ournal of Psychosomatic Research . I (1956), 

J 247-251. 
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hypothesis of homosexuality, Pritchard ( 1962 ) examined 
the chromosomes of a number of male homosexuals and found 
the normal compliment of one X and one Y chromosome in 
all his subjects. The hypothesis that intersexuality 
between the male and the female is the basis of homo¬ 
sexuality was therefore rejected, 30 A similar conclusion 
was arrived at in a more recent study by Abe and Moren 
(1969) 31 . 

Many people including no small number within the 
homosexual community are hoping that evidence will be 
found to substantiate this theory. It would certainly 
change the present approach to the homosexual. Respon¬ 
sibility for its treatment would shift from the psycholo¬ 
gical field to the medical field. Legal, governmental, 
and religious authorities would have a mandate to rethink 
radically their common approach to it. The writer having 
found so little evidence to support the genetic theory 
does not consider it a valid option at this time. 

In various comments throughout the chapter the 
author has indicated his own personal view as to the 
validity of theories put forth for the cause of homo¬ 
sexuality. Out of his own experience and through 


3%, Pritchard, "Homosexuality and Genetic Sex", 
i Journal of Mental Sciences , CVIII ( 1962 ), 616 - 623 . 

i 31 k, Abe and P.A. Moren, "Parental Age of Homo- 

| sexuals", Journal of Psychiatry . CXV ( 1969 ), 313 - 317 . 

1 
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I examining fifty or more clinical studies, it is his con- 

I 

;i elusion that the family pattern of the dominating mother 

■j) 

| and passive or absent father and negative and positive 

Vi 

| heterosexual peer conditioning are the most significant 

D 

jj factors. If a child has been provided no better example 

u 

■ | for heterosexual relationship than that between a dominating 
I mother and a passive or absent father, it would be ex- 

| pected that he would have difficulty with a woman in his 

| peer relationships. It might be held that family pattern- 
ing is the sole culprit. If that were true, how could one 
' explain an individual not becoming a homosexual who has 
grown up in such a family of which there are many. It is 
the belief of this writer that the positive presence of 
peer relationships with the opposite sex has turned the 
j tide against homosexuality in those instances. If a young 
; man is influenced toward homosexuality because of the 
j above mentioned family pattern, and in addition experiences 

j 

1 only negative heterosexual peer relationships, it seems 

] doubtful that he could escape a homosexual object choice. 

1 One final question must be asked before we have the 

1 chapter on the etiology of homosexuality. Is homosexuality 

•J 

1 an illness? By this the writer means, is a man who 
i prefers sexual relations with another man over sexual 

■jj relations with a woman pathologically a psychotic or 

I neurotic? Is he psychologically disturbed? The writer 

1 

| approaches this question with some hesitation since there 
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| . is so much controversy in contemporary psychological cir- 

jj 

| cles as to the meaning and appropriateness of such terms 

I; as mental illness, psychosis, neurosis, etc., and it is 

it 

| far "beyond the scope of this dissertation to attempt to 

j i 

| discuss all the issues that are involved. The clinical 

!■! 

;i studies referred to in the following paragraphs used 

t these terms with the more traditional Freudian understand- 

t-J 

ft 

j ing and it is in the same manner that the writer uses them. 

if 

j It is important that the sickness question he raised 

f since this approach to homosexuality, all hut unheard of 

F> 

1 until relatively recent years, is now the prevailing opin- 
ion of the vast majority of the American public. When the 
Columbia Broadcasting System conducted a survey in con- 
; nection with a televised documentary in 1966 , seventy per 

••i 

| cent of those interviewed classified homosexuality as a 
) sickness compared with only ten per cent who called it a 

| crime and nine per cent who called it a sin. 

! The psychoanalysts are responsible for this view of 

\ homosexuality. Books like Edmund Bergler's Homosexuality . 

| Disease Or Wav of Life . a Book of the Month Club selection 

j which received wide popular distribution, tied homo- 

'r 

: \ 

; sexuality to the illness theory. Using statistics gathered 
1 from his homosexual patients he claimed that a homosexual 

| was a psychologically-disturbed individual. He manifested 

| symptoms of a psychotic and/or neurotic personality. 

| 

| Bergler attributed this to the very nature of homosexuality 
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which is so foreign to the normal order of creation that 
it must he the product of a disturbed psyche .^ As was 
pointed out earlier, Bergler's clinical evidence has been 
prejudiced by the fact that the homosexual who goes to 
a psychiatrist does so because he is having trouble func¬ 
tioning. He is a disturbed individual. To conclude from 
such a sampling that all homosexuals have difficulty func¬ 
tioning, and are therefore disturbed, is to ignore com¬ 
pletely the millions of homosexuals who can function in 
society and feel no need of seeing a psychiatrist. When 
clinical studies are done with nonpatient homosexuals, the 
argument of Bergler does not hold up. 

Marraor states, 

The concepts of psychoanalysts are all derived 
from the study of homosexuals who have sought 
psychoanalytic therapy or else have been 
referred because of external difficulties, 

Hooker's case material, on the other hand, 
includes many homosexuals who believe themselves 
emotionally and interpersonally well adjusted 
and who have no motivation ever to seek 
psychotherapy. A strong possibility thus 
exists that traditional psychoanalytic concepts 
about the characterological defects of homo¬ 
sexuals are based on the shew sampling of 
homosexuals and may not accurately represent the 
spectrum of personalities present in the total 
homosexual population. 33 

Having reviewed every major psychological periodical 
available for the past ten years, it seems that the only 


32Edmund Bergler, Homosexuality (New York: Hill 
and Wang, 1957)• 

^Marmor, "Introduction", p. 16. 
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| clinical study done among non-patient homosexuals which 

B 

| support the view held by Bergler and many of his colleagues 
j) is that of a small survey by Cattell and Morony (1964). 

| They found that in sixteen P.F. profiles of homosexuals 

ij similarities were noted parallel to those of neurotics .^ 

j'-i 

Ij Clinical evidence against the sickness view is in 

abundance. Evelyn Hooker (1959) reported that three psycho- 

.?] 

logists who examined the Rorschach protocols of 30 homo- 

I 

i sexuals and 30 heterosexuals agree that two-thirds of the 

1 homosexuals are average to superior in adjustment. She 

| 

\ concluded that some homosexuals may not be characterized 

i 

by any demonstratable pathology.35 Additional studies by 
Professor Hooker have substantiated her argument. Miller 
and Hannum ( 1963 ) found no difference between a group of 
j homosexually-involved and a group of non-homosexually in- 
j volved prisoners (MMPI mean T scores).36 The same results 
j were obtained by Dean and Richardson (1964) in their analy¬ 
sis of MMPI profiles of forty college educated overt male 

') 

■j 

:j 3^-Raymon B. Cattell and John H. Morony, "The Use of 

1 the Sixteen P.F. in Distinguishing Homosexuals, Normals, 
and General Criminals", Journa l of Consulting Psychology . 

Ij XXVI: 6 (1962), 531-540. 

i 

j 35Evelyn Hooker, "Male Homosexuality In the Ror- 

j scharh", Journal of Projected Techniques .XXII (1958)*33-54. 

j 36w, G. Miller and T. Hannum "Characteristics of 

i Homosexuality Involved in Incarcerated Females", Journal of 

j Consulting Psychology . XXVII:3 (1963)* 277. 
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I homosexuals in comparison to a group of 40 male hetero- 

& 

ii o n 

jj sexual graduate students. 'Evans (1970) in 1 6 PP com- 

II parisons made between 44 homosexual and 111 heterosexual 

|| 

(I males who were not involved with either psychotherapy or 

ll 

|! the law concluded that: (a) homosexuals can be considered 

. I mildly neurotic at most; (b) homosexual behavior is not 

necessarily an indication of psychological disturbance; 

| and (c) the major difference between homosexuals and hetero- 

I 

I sexuals was one of sexual orientation rather than psycho- 

t'i 

i pathology. 38 Saghir, Robins, Walbran and Gentry (1970) 

I found that little difference was demonstrated in the pre- 

| 

valence of psychopathology among a group of 35 unmarried 
men. There was, however, slightly more disability and more 
! clinically significant change in the lives of homosexual 
] men. Despite the slight increase in disability and the 
j changes in their lives, the homosexual men functioned 
j well .39 To this impressive list of the findings of recent 

1 clinical studies let me add the anti-sickness opinions of 

I 

j 37Robert B. Dean and Harold Richardson, "Analysis 

j of Forty College Educated Overt Male Homosexuals", Journal 

! of Consulting Psychology . XXVIII 16 (1964), 803-813. — 

I 

| "^Ray B. Evans, "Sixteen Personality Factor Question¬ 

al naire Scores of Homosexual Men", Journal of Consulting and 
. % Clinical Psychology . XXXIV:2 ( 197 b), 212-215. 

1 

■! ^Marcel j, Saghir and others, "Homosexuality: 

| Psychiatric Disorders and Disability In the Male Homo- 

| sexual", American J ournal of Psychiatry , CXXVI :8 (1970)t 

| 1079 - 1086 . 

a 

I 

i 

3' 

‘ 54 

I 
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| well known scholars who have dedicated themselves to the 

I 

| study of man and his behavior: 

j 

| Dr. Ruth Benedict, anthropologist: 

j The (homosexual) individuals we have so far 

| discussed are not in any sense psychopathic. 

'I They illustrate the dilemma of the individual 

j] whose congenial drives are not provided for 

| in the institutions of his culture.^ 

j 

I Dr. Alfred G. Kinsey, zoologist: 

| It is not possible to insist that any departure 

,* from the sexual mores or any participation in 

| socially taboo activities, always, or even 

I usually, involves a neurosis or psychosis, for 

I the case histories abundantly demonstrate that 

| most individuals who engage in taboo activities 

■I make satisfactory social adjustments. 

The opinion that homosexual activity in 
itself provides evidence of a psychopathic per¬ 
sonality is materially challenged by our in¬ 
cidence and frequency data. Of the 40 or 
1 50 per cent of the male population which has 

1 homosexual experiences, certainly a high por- 

j tion would not be considered psychopathic per- 

| sonalities on the basis of anything else in 

:1 their histories.41 

;? 

'.} 

i 

:j The most impressive evidence against the sickness 


theory are the findings by the Wolfenden Report, a study 
done by the English government in 1957 which eventually had 
the effect of removing from English law the prohibition 
against homosexual acts between consenting adults. The 
report states: 


I ^Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture (Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin, 1934), pp. 262-265. 

% 

1 4l 

j Kinsey, op. cit. , pp. 201,660. 

si 
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There is a tendency, noticeably increasing in 
strength over recent years, to label homosexuality 
as a 'disease' or 'illness'. This may be no more 
than a particular manifestation of a general 
tendency discernable in modern society by which, 
as one leading sociologist puts it, 'the concept 
of illness expands continually at the expense of 
the concept of moral failure'. Our evidence 
suggests, however, that homosexuality does not 
satisfy any of (the necessary criteria for a 
disease) unless the terms in which they are de¬ 
fined are expanded beyond what could be regarded 
as legitimate. 

In relation, first, to the presence of ab¬ 
normal symptoms, it is nowadays recognized that 
many people behave in an unusual, extraordinary, 
or socially unacceptable way, but it seems to us 
that it would be rash to assume that unorthodox 
or aberrant behavior is necessarily symptomatic 
of disease if it is the only symptom that can be 
demonstrated. To make this assumption would be 
to underestimate the very wide range of 'normal' 
human behavior, and abundant evidence is avail¬ 
able that what is socially acceptable or ethically 
permissible has varied and still varies consider¬ 
ably in different cultures. 

On the criterion of symptoms, however, homo¬ 
sexuality cannot legitimately be regarded as a 
disease, because in many cases it is the only 
symptom and is compatible with full mental health 
in other respects. In some cases, associated 
psychiatric abnormalities do occur, and. it seems 
to us that if, as has been suggested, they occur 
with greater frequency in the homosexual, this 
may be simply because they are products of the 
strain and conflict brought about by the homo¬ 
sexual condition and not because they are 
causal factors. 

To some this controversy may appear merely academic, 
although some important implications for the formulation 


, - 42 " — 

"The Conception of Homosexuality of Homosexuality 
as a Disease", Report of the Departmental Committee on 
Homosexual Offences and Prostitution, CMND, 2^7, HMSO, 

1957 , paragraphs 25 - 30 * (the paragraphs have been 
drastically abbreviated here.) 
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of therapeutic goals are evident. One proposition would 
necessarily assume that the homosexuality must he elimi¬ 
nated for an individual to he reasonably well adjusted. 

The other would imply that since homosexuality is not an 
outgrowth of neurotic patterns a legitimate therapeutic 
goal could he to assist an individual in making the ne¬ 
cessary adjustment. From the above mentioned studies the 
evidence would tend to support the latter position as a 
legitimate goal. 

Hooker's findings, and those of others who agree 
with her, justify the conclusion that sexual deviancy in 
itself does not necessarily mean social maladjustment. Yet, 
the sexual preference of the homosexual represents a 
socially-condemned form of behavior in our culture and con¬ 
sequently carries with it certain sanctions and handicaps. 
This fact, it seems, is the determining factor in what 
ever neurosis one does find in the homosexual. The law 
considers it anti-social and applies punitive sanctions, 
the clinical psychiatrist evaluates it as "sick" behavior 
and seeks to modify it "therapeutically". The religionist 
holds it to be immoral and demands either abstinence or 
acknowledgement as "sinner". 

Dr. Ruth Benedict states it in the following manner: 

This dilemma becomes of psychiatric importance 
when the behavior in question is regarded as 
categorically abnormal in a society. Western 
civilization tends to regard even a mild, homo¬ 
sexual as an abnormal. The clinical picture of 
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| 

rl homosexuality stresses the neurosis and psychosis 

| to which it gives rise, and emphasized almost 

equally the inadequate functioning of the invert 
1 and his behavior. We have only to turn to other 

| cultures, however, to realize that homosexuals 

I have by no means been uniformly inadequate to the 

| social situation. They have not always failed 

I to function. In some societies they have been 

| especially acclaimed. 

When the homosexual response is regarded as 
| a perversion, however, the invert is immediately 

f] exposed to all the conflicts to which aberrants 

I are always exposed. His guilt, his sense of 

| inadequacy, his failures, are consequences of 

| the disrepute which social tradition visits upon 

| him, and few people can achieve a satisfactory 

| life unsupported by the standards of their so- 

’l ciety. The adjustment that society demands could 

| strain any man's vitality, and the consequences 

| of this conflict we identify with their homo- 

I sexuality.^3 

The conclusion of the writer is that the sickness 
theory cannot be substantiated through clinical evidence 
and should be abandoned. 





Benedict, op. cit. . 


pp. 262-265. 


1 

.1 
ri ■ 
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CHAPTER III 


CAN A HOMOSEXUAL BE CHANGED? 


| The answer to the question posed hy this chapter is 

(• 

| a complex one requiring more than a simple "yes" or "no". 

| 

| There is much clinical evidence to support the conclusion 
| that homosexuality is a potentially reversible condition, 

| but the methods of treatment are so limited, so indecisive, 

i 

1 so impractical, and in many instances, so inhuman that to 

i say that a real alternative exists for the homosexual 

■ji 

| would seem impossible. That there is justification for 
this conclusion can only be ascertained by examining the 
work of those who have been involved in the treatment of 
the homosexual. 

) 

! 

One of the better known and most successful thera- 

A 

:j pists in this field is Irving Bieber, who with his asso- 
] ciates published his findings in 1962. r In this classic 

;j book, Homosexuality , A Psychoanalytic Study . Bieber and his 

■ij coworkers reported that of the 106 homosexuals or bisexuals 

j 

) who undertook psychoanalysis, 29 (27 percent) became 

) exclusively heterosexual. The amount of time in analysis 
I varied from 150 to 3 50 hours or more. Bieber reported 

| that the following factors appeared as favorable prog- 

4 ' 

I nostic indicators: 

I 

| (l)Patient was bisexual at the beginning of 

| analysis. 

I (2)...began analysis before age 35» 
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(3) ••.continued analysis for at least 150 hours, 

(4) ...was motivated to become heterosexual, 

(5) ...had at least an ambivalent father. 

(6) Patient’s father respected and/or admired 
the patient, was affectionate, was closer 
with the patient than with other male 
siblings. 

(7) Patient idolized women. 

(8) Patient had erotic heterosexual activity in 
the manifest content of his dreams,1 

Peter Mayerson and Harold I. Lief give a better 
accounting of themselves and the psychoanalytic method by 
reporting an average of 47 percent success. The patients 
converted to heterosexuality comprised 22 percent of 
those who had been exclusively homosexual, 57 percent of 
those who had been mostly homosexual and 100 percent of 
those who had been bisexual at the beginning of therapy. 2 


Bieber and his associates' over all average of 27 percent 
represented 19 percent of those exclusively homosexual and 
50 percent of those who had been bisexual. 

In a report of the success of his psychotherapy, 

A, Ellis (1956) reported that 39 percent of his homo¬ 
sexual male patients were "considerably improved" in 
"achieving satisfactory sex-love relations with members 
of the opposite sex." 


!lrving Bieber and others, Homosexuality (New Yorks 
Basic Books, 1962), pp. 275 - 302 . 

2 

Peter Mayerson and Harold I, Lief, "Psychotherapy 
of Homosexuals- A Follow Up Study of Nineteen Cases" in 
Judd Marmor (ed.) Sexual Inversion (New York: Basic Books, 
1965), pp. 302-333. 
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I No "break down is given as to what degree of involvement is 

| Q 

represented here.- 5 

si The statistics of the three studies quoted above are 

| representative of the most successful of those reported 
j! by clinicians. Gurrun and Pair (1957) in their follow-up 

l study of fifty patients could report only 4 percent success 

n 

g among the exclusively homosexual group, 14 percent among 
i the most homosexual clients and 43 percent among their 

I bisexual clients. 4 Woodward (1956) could claim only 

■j 

if seven out of eighty-one cases referred by courts and other 
agencies as achieving satisfactory results and none of 

f 

these patients were "exclusively homosexual". ^ 

A comprehensive analysis of the results from psycho¬ 
analytic therapists is somewhat hindered by the fact that 

I 

\ most researchers remained quite vague as to their pro- 
j cedural methodology. The absence of a control group also 

j opens the question of whether or not many of these people 


t 





■] 

4 


3a. Ellis, "The Effectiveness of Psychotherapy 
With Individuals Who Have Severe Homosexual Problems", 
Journal of Consulting Psychology . XXVI (1956), 191-195* 

4d. Curran and D. Pair, "Homosexuality! An Analysis 
of 100 Male Cases Seen in Private Practice", British 
Medical Journal . I (1957). 797-801. 

^M. Woodward, "The Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Homosexual Offenders", British Joumal on Delinquency . 

IX (1956), 44-59. 
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might have become heterosexual without therapy. Even if 
one grants them all that they report, the mostly homosexual 
and bisexual groups are the only members of the homosexual 
community who can expect to receive a reasonable return 
on the time and money invested in achieving a change. The 
success figures among the exclusively homosexual leave 
much to be desired. 

The very poor showing in Woodward's report reflecting 
a "forced cure” indicates how important motivation is to 
final results, a fact with which all researchers in the 
field would agree. Another fact with which the researchers 
would agree is that, in spite of the trouble their parti¬ 
cular sexual orientation brings them, the majority of homo¬ 
sexuals do not want to change. Because of the enormous 
out-lay of money and time involved and the shortage of 
competent therapists in the field, the majority couldn't 
if they wanted to. 

Data dealing with group therapy with homosexuals are 
noteworthy. Mintz ( 1966 ) reported that out of ten homo¬ 
sexual men who voluntarily entered treatment and remained 
in combined individual and group therapy for two or more 
years all report improved general adjustment. Three re¬ 
ported satisfactory heterosexual adjustment. These ten 
homosexuals participated in groups made up of both hetero¬ 
sexuals and homosexuals. According to Mintz the advan¬ 
tages of combined therapy includes dissolution of 



$ 
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jj rationalizations about homosexuality, development of a 

Ij 

| stronger sense of personal identity through contact with 

jj women and heterosexual men, corrective emotional exper- 

I z 

I iences often resulting in enhanced self-esteem. Hadden 

| (1966) also reported that private, weekly sessions of 1 to 

;] 1§ hours were held with groups of four to eight members. 

I These were open ended groups, made up exclusively of homo¬ 
's sexuals, some of which continued for ten years. Non-homo- 

I 

| sexuals were excluded to encourage openness and frankness 

| between the homosexuals and to avoid the hostility and 

anxiety that often arises when homosexuals and heterosexuals 
must be so intimately involved with one another. Of 32 
subjects, twelve have shown marked heterosexual adjust- 
1 ment and decrease in neurotic traits.^ Hadden's 38% 

! success figure among exclusive homosexuals is exceptional, 
j If it can be substantiated, his may represent the most 

; j 

I significant effort that has been recorded. As was true 

( 

; of Mintz, individual sessions were also involved and time 

:! investment in therapy for some amounted to as much as ten 

j years. The impracticality of such expensive and time 

j consuming treatment for the average homosexual is 

;! 

3 

°e 7 Mintz, "Overt Male Homosexuality in Combined 
Group and Individual Treatment", Journal of Consulting 
Psychology , XXX: 3 (1966), 193-198. 

■1 7 

i S. Hadden, "Treatment of Male Homosexuals In 

Groups", Journal of Group Psychotherapy . XVIil (1966), 

| 13-22. 

1 

1 
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staggering. 

Another attempt to change the homosexual is being 
made by the behavior therapists. Rashman, (1961) describes 
Freud’s treatment which consists of the administration of 
an emetic mixture by subcutaneous injection. While the 
noxious effects of the injection were being experienced, 
the patient was shown slides of dressed and undressed men. 
In the second phase of treatment, the patient was shown 
films of nude and semi-nude females approximately seven 
hours after the administration of testosterone. After 
analysis of results with three to five years follow up 
studies, it was concluded that 25*5$ of 47 patients were 
permanently improved. Rushman indicated, however, that 
these results are no better than treatment by the more 
classic psychotherapies although much less time was in¬ 
volved. He also indicated that Freud’s design could be im¬ 
proved somewhat with the use of a control group and the use 

O 

of positive rewards for the heterosexual pictures. 

Feldman and McCulloch (1964) initiated a research 
program on twelve subjects based*on an anticipatory 
avoidance paradigm. Their procedure consisted of project¬ 
ing photographic slides of males which were previously 
arranged by the subjects in a hierarchical order of 

. Rashman, "Sexual Disorders and Behavior 
Therapy", American Journal of Psychiatry , CXVIII (1961), 

235-240. 
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I attraction. The subject continues to look or remove 

!) 
l\ 

|i these photos by use of an electric switch. In eight se- 

jj conds, electric shock is presented if a particular picture 

| is not removed. Almost always the subject learns to anti- 

| cipate the coming shock by removing the picture before 

| 

|( eight seconds. The procedure begins with pictures of 

| males at the bottom of the hierarchy and. when this photo 

l) 

■j is removed a photo of the most attractive female (chosen 

i previously) is presented. Thus the male stimulus is a 

b 

| signal that something unpleasant is about to happen and the 
female stimulus is associated with anxiety reduction. 

Since this research was presented, in a preliminary report, 
only one of the twelve subjects has thus far been evalu¬ 
ated. After a nine month follow up he has dropped homo- 
| sexual activity, and increased heterosexual activity. 9 
Solyom and Miller (1965) treated six male homosexuals by 
associating electric shock with nude male photos and. the 
termination of shock with pictures of nude females. Using 
i GSR responses as their measure the investigators found 

i no change in automatic response to male pictures but 

\ 

9m. P. Feldman, and M. J. McCulloch, "A Systematic 
i Approach to Treatment of Homosexuality by Conditioned 
■1 Aversion: Preliminary Report”, American Journal of 
| Psychiatry . CXXVI (1964), 167-171. 

■■1 

| 

j 

| 

I 
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j. there was an apparent increase in responsiveness to the 
I female picture.-*-® Di Scipio (1968) reports the case 

j history and follow up of a 34 year old male in which 

il 

!j behavior therapy with minor modification was used to over- 

j.j 

: come homosexuality.H 

| Foakes summarized (1969) experiences of 5 years of 

I 

i i treatment of 27 cases of sexual disorders. Success ranged 

| from 60% with homosexuality to 100 % with fetishism- 

;{ 

l transvestism, and no harmful effects of aversion treatment 
were discernable by Foakes.^- 2 Stephenson and Wolpe (i960) 

T 

■ reported the successful treatment of homosexuals by the use 

■i 

of assertion training, desensitization and enviromental 
manifulations. The authors believe that these non-spe- 
1 cific procedures which do not deal directly with the homo¬ 
sexual behavior offer a promising outlook for the future.-*- 3 


j 10 L. Solyom, and S. A. Miller, "A Differential Con- 

:j ditioning Procedure As the Initial Phase of Behavior 
? Therapy of Homosexuality," Behavior Research and Therapy , 
j III:3 (1965), 147-160. 

t n I 

;i W. J. Di Scipio, "Modified Progressive Dessensi- 

1] tization and Homosexuality", British Journal of Medical 

i Psychology . XLI:3 (1968), 267-272. 

1 

i 12 

B. H. Foakes, "Some Experiences in the Use of 
•j Aversion Therapy in Male Homosexuality, Exhibitionism and 
^ Fetishism-Transvestism", British Journal of Psychiatry , 

j CXV:520 (1969), 339-341. 

13 

:i I. Stevenson and Joseph Wolpe, "Recovery from 

J Sexual Deviations through Overcoming Non-Sexual Neurotic 
1 Responses", American Journal of Psychiatry, CXVI (I960), 

1 737-742. 
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Barncroft (1969) reports changes in attitude and "be¬ 
havior and clinical actions for 10 homosexuals given elec¬ 
tric shock with erection or with deviant fantasy. While 
7 showed major attitude changes, most were not sustained, 
and only 1 case seemed a complete cure. He concluded that 
stimulus-response learning theory cannot adequately explain 
the changes, and aversion seems to "be one technique of 
attitude change among many. He feels that its justifica¬ 
tion requires comfirmation from controlled therapy eom- 

■jk 

parisons such as are now in progress. 

Though behavior therapists claim that no harmful 
effects come from aversion treatment and that results 
are thorough, the writer considers this form of therapy to 
be unacceptable, if for no other than humane reasons. To 
subject anyone to such degrading and dehumanizing methods 
is inconceivable. In addition, the behavior therapists 
have offered no substantial evidence that they have done 
anymore than repress homosexual feelings. There is no 
reason to believe they have been eliminated and are not 
festering in the subconscious to give trouble in some 
other area of the individual's life. 

It is the experience of the writer that members 


-^John Bancroft, “Aversion Therapy of Homo¬ 
sexuality", British Journal of Psychiatry . CXI, (1969), 

1417 - 1431 . 
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| of homosexual community do not consider aversion therapy 

n 

il a valid alternative. They fear such a method and have 

p hostile words to speak about a society that would permit 

it. Not a few have been subjected, to it while in prison 
for crimes related to their homosexuality. With only a 

fj 

;i few exceptions, this has been done with the individual's 

y 

[j consent. The indeterminant sentence and. the opportunity 

| for early parole often puts an individual under enough 

!l 

I duress that he will do anything to "cooperate". Aversion 

\\ 

| therapy says to the homosexual on which it is performed 

I' 

| and to the whole homophile community that society must in¬ 
deed consider him an animal to use such a method to change 
him. This cannot but promote low self-esteem and/or anti 
■ social behavior. 

j It is increasingly true that the homosexual is re- 

j sisting any attempt to change him. In light of the con- 

: i 

j temporary problems related to heterosexual marriage and 

■j 

I overpopulation he does not believe that he or society will 

j 

j profit that much. He questions the accuracy of statistics 

I of successful efforts to change him since many have ex- 

;f 

•;) perienced such treatment themselves, or have had close 
| friends who have, to no avail. Increasingly the homo-. 

f ■ 

sexual is doubting the basic right of society to demand 
| that he become heterosexual. Current militancy among 
| this group has given him a sense of identity and worth 

| which is incongruous with thought of change. Motivation 

i 

1 
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which is so important will he an even greater problem in 
the years to come. For this reason and the many others 
that have been mentioned in the course of this chapter, the 
prognosis for the average homosexual becoming heterosexual 
is very poor if not non-existent. 
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CHAPTER IV 

BIBLICAL AND TRADITIONAL VIEWS OF HOMOSEXUALITY 


Almost from the beginning the Judeo-Christian tra¬ 
dition has been extremely negative toward homosexual acts 
and those who participate in them. In both traditions 
the male and female relationship has had special signifi¬ 
cance, and both Old and New Testaments prohibit almost 
every form of sexual activity other than heterosexual 
genital intercourse. The Priestly and Yahwistic accounts 
of creation found respectively in Genesis 1:1-2*3 and 2:4- 
25 are clear examples of this preference: 

Priestly 

So God created man in his own image, in the 
image of God he created himj male and female he 
created them. And God blessed them and God said 
to them, "Be fruitful and. multiply and fill the 

earth and subdue it....... , 

Genesis ±:27-28a. J ' 


Yahwist 

Therefore a man leaves his father and his mother 
and cleaves to his wife, and they become one 
flesh. 

Genesis 2:24 

The heterosexual relationship is assumed in Jesus* 


| teaching .on the fundamental meaning of sexuality, in 

I 

f which he quoted and made his own statements from both 

H ___ _ _ 

1 

| All scripture is from the Revised Standard Version 

| of the Holy Bible (New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1952). 

$ 
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i? 
t 

' 'i 

■}, 

] 

h 

I 

| narratives of creations 

3 
n 

1 But from the "beginning of creation, *God made 

1} them male and. female*. For this reason a man 

shall leave his father and mother and. "be joined 
| to his wife, and the two shall become one. 

j Mark 10s6-8 

l In the Levitical Holiness Code, there are two 

explicit condemnations of homosexualitys 

f) 

l You shall not be with a male as with a woman, 

it is an abomination. 

| Leviticus I8s23 

| If a man lies with a male as with a woman, both 

:!| of them have committed an abomination? they shall 

if be put to death, their blood is upon them. 

| Leviticus 20:13 

■'i Leviticus 18 s 22 is imbedded, in a long passage pre¬ 

scribing punishment for incest, intercourse during men- 
stration, adultery, beastiality and. child, sacrifice. 
Leviticus 20;13 likewise is in the midst of a passage re- 

i 

peating essentially the same list of grievous sins, with 
the addition of the death penalty, rather than exile, for 
i those who commit the immoralities of child sacrifice, dis¬ 
honoring their father and mother, incest, adultery, homo¬ 
sexual acts, and beastiality. It is obvious that the 

'■} 

j reverence for the family is at least a factor in such a 
f grouping. 

Probably the best known New Testament verses which 
indirectly at least condemns homosexual acts is Romans 
1 : 26 - 27 : 

For this reason God gave them up to dishonorable 
passion. Their women exchanged natural relations 
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9 

fi; 

I: 

% 


r, 

1 

? 

I for unnatural and the men likewise gave up 

jj natural relations with women and were consumed. 

;j with passion for one another, men committing 

I shameless acts with men and. receiving in their 

jj own persons the due penalty for their error. 

II 

| These verses are illustrations for Paul’s discussion of 

H 

jj idolatry. Man, refusing to honor the God of the universe 

i] 

- i who is clearly perceivable in the things that he had made, 
l turns instead to "images resembling mortal man or birds 

| or animals or reptiles (this God has abandoned them)... 

I to the dishonoring of their bodies among themselves, be- 

[jj 

\ cause they exchanged the truth about God for a lie and 

1 

| worshipped and served the creature rather than the Creator", 
(vs. 23-25)• The would, be autonomous man's refusal to 
accept his creatureliness by honoring the Creator is 
examplified by disorders in the natural relationship of 

| man to woman. Paul could, just as well have chosen other 

•\ ■ 

j examples of human behavior as means of illustrating the 

j distortions of the Creator's purposes by man's willful 

■) 

] refusals to acknowledge his dependent status such as 

1 

pride or greed. His choosing of homosexual acts was no 
j doubt influenced by the prevalence of both idolatry and. 

| and homosexual activity within Greek cultures which 

j would, have been equally offensive to his Jewish upbringing. 

•t 

";j Homosexual practices have been depicted in the Satyricon 

i of Petronius, and many other writings. It is clear that 

$ 

i - ■■■ — ■■ ■ ■■■ — - ... 

I 2 E. Royston Pike, Love in Ancient Rome (Londons 

| Muller, 1965), p. 248. ~ 

8 

• $ 
n 
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Paul continues to hold the opinion with the writers of 
Genesis and Jesus that only the male-female relationship 
conforms to the natural order of creation. In I Corin¬ 
thians 6:9-10 he goes so far as to include homosexual acts 
in the category of unrighteous practices which will deny 
the kingdom of God to persons guilty of such offenses. 

Do not be deceived? neither the immoral, nor 
idolaters, nor adulterer, nor homosexuals, nor 
thieves, nor the greedy, nor drunkards, nor 
revilers, nor robbers will inherit the kingdom 
of God. 

I Cor. 6:9-10 

A similar catalogue listing of grievous sinners for whom 
the law has been made includes "sodomites” in company with 
murderers, kidnappers, liers, perjurers, and "whatever 
else is contrary to sound doctrine." (I Timothy 1:9-10) 
Whether this material can rightly be attributed to Paul 
is a matter of scholarly debate, but certainly it is in 
the spirit of the Romans and I Corinthian passages. 

Non-biblical writings of the Jews have been the most 
influential in determining the traditional stand of Church 
and society against homosexuality and homosexual practices. 
According to Bailey, beginning in the second century B.C. 
during the period of Greek ascendency and. rule in Pales¬ 
tine, a life-and.-death struggle ensued, within Judaism 
that lasted, over more than two centuries. The battle was 
between the more orthodox Jews, who did not want Judaism 
contaminated with Greek ideas and practices, and. more 
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| liberal Jews who embraced Helenistic customs and manners. 

I 

ij Homosexual practices were among the more objectionable, 

!| and it was at this time that this particular activity was 

;; 

|| identified as the sin that brought about the destruction 

if 

|| of Sodom and Gomorrah.^ 

jj 

| Appearing first as an allusion in the late second 

i| century B.C.—for example, "that ye become not as Sodom 

1 

$ 

i which changed the order of nature" (Testament of Naphtali, 

\ 

j 3:4-5) about 109 B.C.—the concept of the sin of Sodom 

|< 

| as homosexual practices developed more directness in the 

: |i first century B.C. and came to full flower in the writings 

of Philo and Josephus in the first century A.D. Philo*s 

■1 imagination ran wild as he described men of Sodom who 

Threw off from their necks the law of nature 
j and applied themselves to deep drinking of strong 

I liquor and dainty feeding and forbidden forms 

j of intercourse. Not only in their mad lust 

for women did they violate the marriages of 
their neighbors, but also men mounted males 
•j without respect for sex nature which the active 

j partner shares with the passive. h 

j De Abr. 26:134-136^ 

j Josephus, the Jewish historian and contemporary of Philo 

j writes: 

'1 

t 

I Now when the Sodomites saw the young men (the 

| angels) to be of beautiful countenance, and this 


^Derrick Sherwin Bailey, Homosexuality and, the 
Western Christian Tradition (London: Longman, Green, 

195577 PP. 26 - 27 . 


Ibid., 
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| to an extraordinary degree- they resolved them- 

| selves to enjoy those "beautiful "boys by force 

1 and violence. - 

jj Antiquities I xi 3:20(P 

;j 

|| The linguistic study of Bailey that there is no 

{/ 

jl actual necessity to interpret "know" in Genesis 19:5 as 

} j 

| having anything to do with homosexual acts and. the fact 

;; 

■ k 

|! that nowhere in the Old Testament is the sign of Sodom and 

| Gomorrah explicitly identified with the practice of homo- 

| sexuality discredits this interpretation of the story.° 
i; It is significant also that the Rabbinical literature, 

lit 

| according to Bailey, "reflects scarcely anything of this 
development".? With the single exception of an allusion 
to adultery in the Midrash on Genesis, "no sexual (not 
to mention homosexual) implications can be read into these 
j conceptions (Rabbinical interpretation) of the sin of 
j Sodom."8 

i 

: The early Church Fathers, in the view of Bailey, 

1 taking Philo and other Hellenistic-Jewish writings at 

! fact value, set the tradition in the Church for the homo¬ 
sexual interpretation of Sodom's destruction. 

I 

•J ■ ■ .. ..— 

i 5lbid., p. 23 . 

| ^ Ibid .. pp. 1-8. 

4j 

j ? Ibid. .. p. 23 . 

| 

j 8 Ibid .. p. 24. 

1 

J] 

I 

1 

1 
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Clement of Alexandria, Paed. III. 8s The 

Sodomites had..through much luxury fallen into 

uncleanness, practicing adultery shamelessly, 
and. burning with insane love for boys. 

John Chrysostom, ad pop. Antioch, hom xix.7s 
....the very nature of the punishment was a 
pattern of the nature of the sin. Even as 
(the Sodomites) devised a barren coitus not 
having for its end the procreation of children, 
so did God bring on them such a punishment as 
made the womb of the land, forever barren and 
destitute of all fruits. 

Augustine, de civ. Dei xvi. JO; 

Sodom,.... the impious city, where custom had 
made sodomy as prevalent as laws have elsewhere 
made other kinds of wickedness. 

Const. Apost. vii 2: "Thou shalt not corrupt 
boys" for this wickedness is contrary to nature, 
and arose from Sodom.9 

Here we find the origin of the homosexual inter¬ 
pretation of the sin of Sodom and Gomarrah which has so 
profoundly influenced Christian thought and legislation 
and. which continues to be accepted by people who ought 
to approach the matter with a more critical view such 
as H. Ellis 10 and. A. C. Kinsey. 11 

Though the Sodom and Gomorrah episode served as a 
springboard for condemnation of homosexual acts by the 
early Church Fathers, the understanding of the male and 


9Ibid., pp. 25-26. 

10 H. Ellis, Studies in the Psychology of Sex 
(Philadelphiat Davis, 191877 p. 3- 

11 

Alfred Kinsey and others, Sexual Behavior 
in the Human Female (Philadelphia: Saunders, 1953), 
p. 4'82, n. 24. 
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female relationship was basic to their stand. Tertullian j; 

> 

complained that homosexuality is "contrary to nature". jj 

(DePudic. iv). 12 This was the view of John Chrysostom j; 

who, as quoted, above, condemned the homosexual act as | 

$ 

a "barren coitus, not having for its end the procreation I; 

| 

of children". Augustine in the Confessions (III. viii 

15), states that homosexual acts should be detested and § 

| 

punished not only because they are contrary to nature, 

but also, and more basically, because they are contrary | 

to the purpose of sexuality, the continuing of the race.-*-3 

il 

h 

The leaders of the medieval Church took as their f 

i! 

t- 

r 

own many of the moral pronouncements of the early Church j 

Fathers, making them the basis of the official decisions 

]\ 

of their councils and synod. The Councils of Elvira 

j' 

(305-6) and Ancryia (31*0 passed, legislation denying i 

l 

baptism and even religious instruction to any overt homo- j 

sexual. In 375» Basil handed down a decision that homo- I 

i; 

{, 

sexuals were to be excluded, from all sacraments until ) 

j: 

they had ended all homosexual activity and. then done [ 

penance for fifteen years. j 

On several occasions, homosexuals were dealt with j 

|' 

rather harshly, including punishment such as castration j. 

v 

l 

_ { ■ 

^Bailey, on. cit. , p. 82. I 

j 

13 ibid ., p. 83. j 
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J 

i 

. | 

| (Spain, 650) and being burned alive (Jerusalem, 120), 

| though such practices were not widespread. The penalties 

il 

j more often assessed were those of the Penitentials, which 

|! 

jj covered a wide spectrum. A boy who committed sodomy 

P 

jj with another boy was forced to do twenty day penance. A 

II 

. j bishop had to do twenty years of penance for committing 

i; 

the same offense. In contrast to earlier legislation, the 

’ i 
V, 

f Penitentials discriminated between the several kinds of 

i 

•\ 

j homosexual acts and the circumstances surrounding each. 

| Penalties were handed down accordingly.^ 

i Scholastic thought takes its lead from the early 

1 

Church Fathers, and particularly Augustine. Thomas 
Aquinas, in the Summa Theologica speaks of four "sins 
j against nature". The most serious of these, says Thomas, 

j is beastiality, next sodomy, the homosexual genital con- 

1 

j tact and finally mutual masturbation. These "unnatural 

| vices", claims Thomas, are the result of excessive lust, 
j and thus exceed "the order and the mode of reason". They 

I are particularly sinful because they occur in a situation 

il 

j in which the created, purpose of sexuality-procreation can- 
•I not occur. 

| Bailey, in his classic work on the historical de- 

i velopment of the Christian attitude toward the homosexual, 

| ^ Ibid .. pp. 100-110. 

I - ^ 

1 15rbid., p . 116 . 

j. 

J, 

s 
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ends his account with the Middle Ages. He explains his 
reasoning as he writes, "I have not carried this general 
account beyond the end of the Middle Ages because it does 
not appear that the tradition has undergone any signifi¬ 
cant alteration since that time.^ 

In spite of all that has transpired in the socio¬ 
logical and psychological fields to provide theologians 
a more adequate understanding of homosexuality, the Church 
has done little to appropriate this information into a 
realistic doctrine toward the homosexual. For the most 
part it still perceives the homosexual as did the writers 
of the Jewish legal codes, the Apostle Paul, the early 
Church Fathers and the medieval Church. This viewed the 
homosexual as a heterosexual who willfully chose to commit 
homosexual acts over against heterosexual acts. There 
existed no comprehension of the fact that most homosexuals 
have little or no heterosexual desire but a compelling 
need to love a person of their own sex, that such feel¬ 
ings were instilled in them long before they were re¬ 
sponsible for their action and that most could not change 
even if they wanted to change. In most instances the 
Church has ignored these valuable insights, simply 
reinterating the moral dictates against the homosexual 
that have come down to it through the ages, which as have 


^ Ibid. . p. viii. 
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i 


shown, reflect the bias of a society dedicated to the pre¬ 
servation of the race. An example of this can be seen in 
Karl Barth r s discussion of homosexuality in his Church Dog ¬ 
matics . Barth describes homosexuality as "the physical, 
psychological and social sickness, the phenomenon of per¬ 
version, degeneration and decay, which can emerge when man 
refuses to admit the validity of the divine command". 

(the male and female relationship)^’' 7 Barth suggests that 
"the decisive word of Christian ethics must consist in a 
warning against against entering upon the whole way of 
life which can only end in the tragedy of concrete homo¬ 
sexuality. 

Helmut Thielicke makes tremendous strides beyond 
Barth, but he is still bound to the understanding of crea¬ 
tion reflected in most of the condemnation of homosexuality. 
He claims that participation in homosexuality acts under 
certain conditions may be ethical for the irreversible 
homosexual but is always representative of a "fallen crea¬ 
tion". The order of creation ordained by God claimed in 
Genesis and reinforced in the teachings of Jesus and the 
Fathers of the Church, is the male and female relation¬ 
ship. Anything else is not normal and is a preversion 


l?Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics (Edinburgh: Clark, 
1961), III, p. 164. 

l8 Ibid .. Ill, 166. 
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of creation .^ 

The writer holds that this traditional view hy Judeo- 
Christian scholars is no longer defensible. As was shown 
in Chapter II, there is much evidence in anthropology and 
zoology for a ambisexual created norm for primates, Man 
is created with a potential for either homosexual or heter¬ 
osexual relationships. His environment determines which 
it shall be. If this is true, the traditional Judeo- 
Christian view of the male and female created order is 
against science. 

In addition, modern biblical scholarship enables one 
to see that the emphasis of Genesis upon the importance of 
the male and female union in God’s plan for creation was 
influenced directly by the fertility cults of primitive 
Near Eastern religion. This view, if it can be substan¬ 
tiated, means that the command in the Genesis narrative 
for male and female union for the purpose of procreation 
comes from the world view of the writers of Genesis rather 
than divine revelation of eternal value. If we examine 
the Genesis accounts with this in mind, we discover that 
in reality the passage stands for something much more basic 
than the validating of heterosexual relationship. It 
provides an understanding of existence on which the 

^Helmut Thielicke, The Ethics of Sex (New Yorks 
Harper Row, 1964), pp. 281-287. 
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homosexual can "build an ethical life. 

In the ancient Near Eastern cults sexuality was con¬ 
sidered divine and was popularly viewed as the source of 
salvation. Intercourse in the temple with a god's repre¬ 
sentative, a priest or priestess, assured man that his 
race would continue to exist. The threat of such a view 
to Israel's concept of salvation and the integrity of her 
ethical system caused many biblical writers to sharply 
attack the premises and practices on which it was founded. 
Life and the means of perpetuation were a gift from God 
(Genesis 1 & 2). That men could serve in a divine way 
to achieve or assure his survival was blasphemous. 20 

Yet, it is evident that this emphasis on fertility 


influenced Judiasra. States Baab, 

j the God of Israel, not the gods and goddesses of 

1 the cult, is the source of fertility and fruiti- 

fication (Hosea 2s8). But God is Father and. 

) Creator without the aid of a female counterpart 

j (Isaiah 45:18? 63:16c). He is the source of 

} sexuality and demands the use for the perpetua- 

] tion of his people and the glory of his name. 

I Maleness and femaleness reflect the image of God 

(Genesis 1:27). Man and woman become one flesh 
because of God's creative action (Genesis 2: 

| 21-24), When they use their sexuality apart 

( from his relation to it, a curse falls upon them 

| and. upon their children (Genesis 3). God creats 

l and judges his people as Father? he also loves 



20 o.j. Baab, “Sex, Sexual Behavior", Interpreter's 
Dictionary of the Bible (New Yorks Abingdon Press, 1962), 

iv, p. 299. 
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them with the compassion symbolized, by the womb 
p of the mother. And. man must turn to him with the 

personal, spiritual knowledge expressed in He- 
g brew by the word, "to know", which is also used 

| for sexual intercourse 

1) Babb points to Isaiah 11:2; Jeremiah 22:16; Hosea 4:1,6, 

| as examples of where there is indication that the sexual 

i'i 

f "knowledge" of the Cannanite cult is in the process of 

; being transformed, under the influence of prophetic faith 

I and teaching so that it becomes acceptable to Jewish theo- 

J logy. 

I Further evidence of the influence of the fertility 

f 

cults is supplied, by the many sanctions within Jewish law 

jj 

which condemn sexual acts that do not perpetuate the 
family and. preserve the race. Included among these are 
laws reflecting condemnation of temple prostitution 
1 (Deuteronomy 23:17 & 18) since paradoxically the Jews 

■| viewed it to be an example of barren intercourse and, 

| as has been stated, contrary to their theological under- 
\ standing. Taboos against incestious relations with women 
! are written into law (Leviticus 18:6-18; 20:11-12,14,20; 

••vi 

j Deuteronomy 27:20,22. Adulterous interest in another man's 

| 

| wife is condemned (Exodus 20: 14,17; Leviticus 18:20; 

i 

s 

20:10; Deuteronomy 22:22-29), as are causing one's 
■T daughter to become a harlot (Leviticus 19:29) and inter- 
g course with a betrothed slave (Leviticus 19:20) and 

vj 

4 __ . __ 

;! 21 

I ^Ibid., p. 300 . 

*1 ‘ 

w 

I 
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with a menstruating woman (Leviticus 15;24; 18:19; 20:18). 
Also included are laws against intercourse with a beast 
by members of either sex (Leviticus 18:23? 20:15-16); a 
woman's intervention in a quarrel between her husband and 
another man by seizing the latter’s sex organ (Deuternomy 
25:11); the treatment of a bastard (Deuternomy 23:2); 
and of course laws against homosexuality (Leviticus 18:22; 
20:13). Of special interest in becoming aware of the He¬ 
brew prejudice in the favor of procreation is the horror 
at maimed or deformed sex organs as unacceptable before 
God., and the radical measures that were taken against the 
unfortunate victims, "He that is wounded in the stones 
(testicles) or his privy (penis) cut off, shall not enter 
into the congregation of the Lord" (Deuteronomy 23:1). 

No man with "crushed stones" was allowed to be a priest 
(Leviticus 21:21). Note also the severity with which God 
punishes Onan by the taking of his life when he spilled 
his sperm on the ground rather than bear children by Tamor. 
Finally, consider the sacredness of the male sex organ 
revealed in the fact that it was used in the making of 
an oath. Abraham commanded the oldest servant of his 
house to put his hand under his thigh and to swear by the 
Lord (Genesis 24:2-39). On Jacob's deathbed, he requested 
his son Joseph to put his hand, under his thigh. 

If, as has been claimed, the command for heterosexual 
relationship for the purpose of creation grows out of a 
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world view and not divine revelation, Barth, Thielicke and 
those who have gone "before have "based their decisions up¬ 
on something other than eternal truth about the order of 
creation. This is obvious in light of the unrealistic 
basis that it gives modern man to understand sexuality in 
his day, not only on the question of homosexuality, but 
also on the very crucial matter of birth control. The 
Roman Catholic Church's crisis in this area is represen¬ 
tative of the futility of being wedded, to such a view. 

As has been stated above, the primary message of the 
Genesis narrative is in a far different area, and. cannot 
be considered in the category of divine revelation or 
essential truth. An attempt will be made to lift that 
up and show how it can speak equally to both homosexual 
and heterosexual life styles. 

V/e read in Genesis 1:1, "In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth." This begins the 
Priestly account of creation. Gerhard. Von Rad interprets 
these words as meaning, "in the freedom of his will (God) 
creatively established, for 'heaven and earth', i.e., for 
absolutely everything, a beginning of the subsequent 
existence. 22 This affirms the fact that creation had its 
beginning and. therefore owes its existence to a force 

Gerhard Von Rad, Genesis (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1961), p. 46. 
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| outside itself. Man is thereby established, as creature 

i 

ij rather than creator. He is not an all-knowing, omnipotent 
jj and transcendent being but a creature in all of his fi- 

f i 

| niteness. He cannot preside over himself and. the rest of 
| creation as a god, but as a man. He is but a steward, of 

ti 

■fi 

ij his life and of creation. 

i'i 

|j Though man is certainly creature, he is more than 

. i'i 

| this. Say the Priestly writers, "God created man in his 
I own image, in the image of God he created him", (Genesis 

\i 

1:27 ab). According to Yon Rad "the meaning of vs. 26f 

i'i 

| is that man is created, by God in the form of and similar 

j, 

to the Elohim." 2 ^ This means man is created, by God. for 
the possibility of "wisdom" (II Samuel 14:17,20) and "good" 
(I Samuel 29s9) which the Old Testament lifts up as pri¬ 
mary traits of God. The possession of these gifts may 

i 

pose no problem for the infinite God but they provide 

j quite a dilemma for finite man. A major part of his life 

•( 

; is spent in attempting to reconcile these paradoxical 
\ realities. Although human and limited, because he is made 
1 in the image of God he is capable of true wisdom and 
j goodness. 

j A further study of the Priestly account of man's 

j 23 Ibid .p. 51 . 
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creation shows that man is presented not only with the 
above mentioned gifts in creation but also with a task. 
Man is to have dominion over the earth especially the 
"moving things" (Genesis 1:28b). This responsibility is 
again the product of being made in the image of Godj as 
God rules, so does man. Again man assumes a god-like 
responsibility but must fulfill it with only the equip¬ 
ment of a creature. The paradox is as obvious here as 
with his gifts. To realize these divine potentials, he 
must seek divine help. He must be assisted by guidance 
and direction that only God can give. Man in such a 
dependent relationship to God finds his proper place in 
the created order. 

The Priestly writer also sees sexual distinction as 
a part of the work of creation. He writes "male and fe¬ 
male he created them" (Genesis l:27h). There is to be a 
male and a female and through this union the race is to be 
propagated (Genesis 1:28a). Thus all that man is comes 
from the hand of God., his past and his future. 

Verse 31 in the Priestly account makes a concluding 
observation which affirms the "goodness" of the entire 
work of creation, "and God saw everything that he had . 
made, and behold, it was very good". Von Rad claims that 
this is correctly translated "completely perfect" and 
lifts up more the "wonderful properness and harmony than 
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| the "beauty of the world," 2 ^ This statement makes clear 
| that God approves of his handiwork. It means, for the 
jj purpose of this dissertation that God affirms not only the 

p 

jj predictable cycle of the rising and setting of the sun 
| but also the orderly cycle of a sexual encounter from the 

| first spark of desire or passion to the final throbbing 

y 

u 

| of a spent orgasm. To be a man and experience fully ones 
| humanness, including one’s sexuality, is good. Man can 

i trust his feelings for they are a part of God's plan. They 

|| 

are God's gift, and to repress and deny them is not to 
live thankfully before God but arrogantly. This is not 
to say, as we shall see later, that man does not need guid¬ 
ance and direction in the expression of them, for he re- 

vj mains a creature before God. 

,} 

i For all intent and purpose, the Yahwist makes the 

:j same points the Priestly theologians have lifted up in 
j their narrative. Their version begins with verse 4 of the 
| second chapter, but there is some additional material 
dealing with the male and female relationship. "God 
| said, 'It is not good that man should be alone; I will 

| make him a helper fit for him' " (v. 18), and this helper 

\ 

| is woman. Adam rejoicing in his good fortune says, 

fs 

"| This at last is bone of my bones and flesh of 

| my flesh, she shall be called Woman, because 


24 Ibid .. p. 59. 
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she was taken out of Man. 

Genesis 1:23 

The Yahwist writer further explains, "Therefore, a man 
leaves his father and. his mother and. cleaves to his wife 
and. they become one flesh". (Genesis 2:24) 

What has been said up to this point by the Yahwist 
and Priestly theologians is that God, in nothing less than 
a perfect way, has provided for man's beginning and his 
continuance. Because this is so, man must recognize him¬ 
self to be in dependent relationship to God even though 
he possesses god-like potentials for wisdom and goodness 
and the responsibility to rule. 

Let us examine the Yahwist narrative further to 
determine how man is to confirm this dependent relation¬ 
ship. As perceived in Genesis 3:1-24, this confirmation 
comes through obedience to God’s commands. Disharmony 
originates between man and God as well as man and crea¬ 
tion when in an attempt to be not creature but divine 
("like God"), man sets aside God's commands. 

When Jesus was asked about God's greatest command¬ 
ment, he reaffirms the ancient Jewish command found in 
Deuteronomy 6:5 to "love the Lord your God with all your 
heart and. with all your soul, and. will your mind, and 
with all your strength." (Mark 12:30) and with innovative 
religious genius adds to it, "You shall love your neighbor 
as yourself." (Mark 12:31a). To be obedient, for Jesus 


I 
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| then was to love God and neighbor. This seems true to the 
I intent of the Genesis creation story. God is responsible 

fi 

n 

for the creation and propogation of all of life. Man owes 

jj 

| everything to him. All that is required of man is that he 

t*. 

ij affirm his dependence as he lives in thankful obedience 

I:' 

[{ 

> before him. In grateful love of God, man risks himself 

i 

| with his creator believing him to be one in whom he can 

I trust. He acknowledges that he cannot go it alone but 

s 

.} 

j needs the fellowship of the one who made him as well as 

l| 

his guidance and direction. 

i Man finds harmony with his fellow creatures as he 

obeys the command to love his neighbor as he loves himself. 
To affirm one's own self and needs as good and deny this 
same affirmation to another is to deny life as God has 
i ordained it should be lived. It is to reject the divine 

I guidance that has been given and to set upon the journey 

of life alone. On such a journey one can only find lone- 

j 

j liness and despair. It is to deny oneself Paradise as 

■t 

1 did Adam and Eve. It is to sentence oneself to live out 

'.'i 

f one's life alienated from God and man in the land of 

* 

j Nod., as did Cain. 

| A separate ethical system does not need to be 

| 

■Y written for the homosexual. The ground rules for him are 

..1 

1 the same as any other human being. Beyond the world view 

& 

J 

| in the Scripture is a basis for the rule of life of every 

i man no matter what his particular sexuality may be. 

| . 

| 

'i 
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Getting to this basic understanding of life is to use the 
Scriptures as they should, he used and. the only way they 
can he used in the twentieth century. 
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CHAPTER V 

WHAT IS THE CHURCH’S MINISTRY TO THE HOMOSEXUAL? 


r! In Chapter I, the writer introduced nine homosexuals 

|| providing some idea of the various life styles represented 
!; in the homosexual community. The writer maintained the 

jj problems in these life styles to be similar to that of any 

t] other single adult and pointed out that even the homo- 

j sexual’s anal and oral sex play is increasingly a part of 

I 

n 

many heterosexual relationships. He held that the only 
| thing that really marks the homosexual as different from 
the heterosexual is that he prefers a love partner of his 
own sex. Evidence in Chapter II showed that an individual 
:j becomes homosexual through the influence of powerful 

I sociological and psychological imprinting on an ambisexual 

} 

1 created order within man and that very little, if any, 

•j 

free will is involved. The conclusion of Chapter III was 
1 that from a pragmatic point of view there is little 

f chance that a homosexual can change. A look at the tra- 

j ditional Judeo-Christian grounds for condemnation of homo- 
sexuality in Chapter IV found it to be indefensible. 

| In light of this information, the writer believes it 

<T is time for a radically new approach by the Church to the 
I homosexual. To continue to look upon his particular 
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sexual expression as sinful (Barth)'*’, representative of 
fallenness (Thielicke) , and against the will of God 
(Jones P, is to ignore reality and to continue to maintain 
an air of moral superiority or even of suspended judgment 
in a relationship to the homosexual. It is also to con¬ 
tinue the alienation that exists between the Church and 
the homosexual. Instinctively the homosexual has realized 
that to accept membership in the fellowship of God's 
people with second class status would do him more harm 
than good. He will be totally and completely accepted 
by the Church or he will have nothing to do with it. In 
the past the homosexual has said no to the traditional 
Church by just staying away. Today in the era of mili¬ 
tancy which has come to be known as the "lavender revolu¬ 
tion" the homosexual says no by picketing the Church's 
general councils and buildings.^ 

In the absence of what "gay lib" thinks is adequate 


^Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics (Edinburghs Clark, 
1961), III, p. 164. 

^Helmut Thielicke, The Ethics of Sex (New Yorks 
Harper & Row, 1964), pp. 281-282, 

Kimball Jones, Toward, a Christian Understand ¬ 
ing of the Homosexual (New Yorks Association Press, 1966 ), 
p. 109 . 

’^Elliott Wright, "The Church and Gay Liberation", 


Christian Century . LXXXVIII, (March 3» 197ll* 281-285. 
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religious "backing and acceptance, structures alternate to 
heterosexual churches are growing. The indigenous "bodies 
in the mind of the writer reveal to the Church what its 
ministry must "be like if it is to appeal to the homosexual. 
The pioneer and most successful of the homosexual churches 
is Metropolitan Community Church^ in Los Angeles, Cali¬ 
fornia (henceforth referred to as MCC), and it is their 
approach that we turn to in the following pages. 

In September of 1968 , Troy Perry, a former Church of 
God minister who had "been defrocked "because of his ad¬ 
mission of being a homosexual, "felt called upon by the 
Lord to start a church where homosexuals could feel that 
they belonged." He received enough support from his 
friends of similar sexual persuasion that on October 6, 

1968 , the first service was held. Nine friends plus three 
new-comers came in response to the ad Perry placed in the 
Advocate . a newspaper which serves the homosexual community. 
Formal organization was begun immediately and MCC was bom. 
Now some two and one half years old, it averages from nine 
hundred to one thousand in worship on Sunday, possesses its 
own church building in the heart of Los Angeles, maintains 
a staff of three full-time ministers, has begun mission, 
churches in San Francisco, San Diego, Miami, Dallas, 

Chicago, New York, Washington D.C., Detroit, and many 


5My information concerning MCC is taken from four 
hours of taped interviews with Rev. Troy D. Perry. 


■ II 
li 
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• I 

| other major cities, and. is undoubtedly one of the strong- 

J! 

j| est influences among the many organizations which represent 
;j the homosexual. Due to the high degree of sophistication 

i\ 

If 

|i in organization MCC has already achieved, there is little 

i! 

| doubt that it will continue to exert major leadership 

.r; 

among this community for many years to come. The stated 

I 

[I goal of a branch church in every major city in America 

S is well within the reach of MCC and will be achieved in 

.) 

f a very short period of time. 

.11 

I The seriousness with which MCC is being taken by 

| the straight (non-homosexual) community is represented, 
by the amount of coverage received through such news 
media as Time , Newsweek , Christian Century , Christianity 
Today and major newspapers across the country, the invita- 

■ f 

| tions for its ministers to lecture to medical organiza- 

7 

■( 

| tions and educational institutions in America, and the 

] positive influence it is having among the psychological 

1 profession, church officials, legislators and. police 

i 

! authorities. Perry has received unprecedented cooperation 

I 

f from police authorities over the country in the activities 

( 

•f of MCC, a bill in the California state legislature that 

\ 

| would permit homosexual acts between consenting adults 
with the active support of MCC has gotten further toward. 

| adoption into law than ever before. Many top religious 

l! 

institutions such as the Christian Century are supporting 

i 

| its cause. The prestigious School of Psychiatry at 

k 

1 

$ 

■ fi 

1 
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U.C.L.A. has recently offered, its services on a referral 
basis to MCC's counseling program. 

Basic to the success of MCC has been the reconcilia¬ 
tion of the teachings of the Church not only with the homo 
sexual but with his particular sexual activity. As has 
been said previously, traditionally the homosexual has 
been welcome in the Church if he repented of his intro¬ 
verted. sexual interests and denounced his unnatural be¬ 
havior. ^ Many have entered the °Church on this basis and 
have been faithful in varying degrees to these conditions. 
The greater number have not, but have remained estranged 
from it. It is to this group that MCC is having its 
widest appeal. MCC refuses to accept that a sexual orien¬ 
tation is unnatural which a person has had no part in 
creating, and which in spite of many advances in science 
the average homosexual could not realistically change. 

It opens its door to the homosexual as he is. It accepts 
homosexual sexual behavior just as the traditional church 
accepts that of the heterosexual. This affirming attitude 
toward, that which the homosexual feels to be a very essen¬ 
tial part of his personality meets a very important need 
for him. The support of his worth as a sexual person is 
as important to him as it has been proven to be among 


^Derrick Sherwin Bailey, Homosexuality and the 
Western Christian Tradition (London* Longman, Green, 
1955)7 PP. 158-159. 
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. i 

| heterosexuals, 
jj Members of the straight community cannot possibly 

ij 

understand the tremendous shame that is the constant com- 

jj 

jj panion of the homosexual as he lives from day to day in 

i\ 

51 

a society that despises his sexuality and which has for 

!•{ 

fi 

| centuries branded his sexual acts as diseased, criminal 

| and immoral. As has been previously pointed out, the 

| hostility and pressure that he faces is thought by many 

to be the cause of his psychological problems rather than 

1 their being the natural outgrowth of his sexual orienta- 

1 

| tion. 

Some relief has been obtained through identification 

8 

afforded by gay bars, beaches, baths, retreat centers, 

ii 

| etc., but the very fact that he must condescend to this 

j level of social contact to find acceptance only adds to 

] his feeling of degradation. To have his sexuality affirmed 
by no less an institution than the Church cannot help but 
1 have tremendous impact upon him. It is within the context 

1 of the Church's affirmation that the cries of MCC members, 

ii 

I "I am not ashamed anymore!" and I am not afraid anymore!" 

.| and "Gay is good!" could have the positive impact they do. 

3 

4 

| MCC also offers the homosexual a sense of community 

Jj that he has never known before. Minus the liquor and. other 

s 

I artificial aids to social contact typical of the above 

1 mentioned centers of social activity, relationships assume 

1 

1 greater integrity. The Sunday worship service is planned 

1 

-I 

I 

m 
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•, to create a spirit of warmth and friendliness which enables 

i; 

i even new comers to feel that they belong. The week pre- 

| vious to the first Sunday the writer had opportunity to 

! j 

| visit MCC worship had. witnessed, a suicide and a shooting 
j! by the Los Angeles police that had taken the lives of two 

I 

. | of the members of the homosexual community. Though neither 
| was directly related, to MCC, those gathered paused to mourn 

f their fallen brothers, and a persecuted minority was drawn 

} 

\ closer together. For an increasing number the worship 
•i services are providing their most significant social ex- 
S perience. In addition to this primary activity in the 
life of the Church, MCC sponsors such social gatherings 
as dances, parties of all descriptions, retreats, drama 
productions, choir concerts, study groups and many other 
j activities that can be found in any large heterosexual 
j congregation. On any given night, an individual will find 

j a hundred or more people busy in some group experience at 

| the Church. 

Counseling and growth groups offered in the program 

j of MCC allow for serious discussion of problems on the 

j 

J 

j gut level. Trained personnel are secured, for these groups 

I through the service and educational institutions of the. 

. ij. 

"! Los Angeles area. At present two seniors who will be 

| graduating from the School of Theology at Claremont are 

I leading growth groups. A social worker with the county 

1 

fj of Los Angeles heads a self-help group for homosexual 

1 ' "... 

I 

.flj 

I 

a 
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couples wishing to enrich their partnership arrangement. 

A group similar to Alchol Anonymous for homosexuals with 
drinking problems meets weekly. 

Individual counseling which assists individuals in 
determining sexual orientation and object choice, and then 
adjusting to it, is provided in cooperation with the 
School of Psychiatry at U.C.L.A. Gender-identity clinics 
are held regularly at U.C.L.A. to assist individuals in 
assuming their proper gender role. MCC promotes through 
its program, without malice to the non-conformist, the 
assumption of one's gender role in dress and mannerisms. 

An around-the-clock phone counseling service staffed 
by well trained laymen is maintained for crisis interven¬ 
tion. Emergency assistance and advice is supplied to homo¬ 
sexuals who are emotionally distressed or contemplating 
suicide. A job counseling and placement service func¬ 
tions to find employment for individuals who may have 
difficulty because of obvious effeminate characteristics 
in securing a job. 

Another contribution MCC makes to the homosexual is 
the opportunity it affords for positive ethical systems 
and structures. Alienated as he is from Church and so¬ 
ciety, the homosexual is largely without this benefit. As 
a result, he is notorious for his irresponsible behavior 
in all areas of his life, but especially in his promis¬ 
cuous sexual behavior. Though he is driven by a need for 
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love which goes deeper than just physical release, his 
behavior tends to eliminate from the start any possibility j 

of establishing a relationship that would satisfy his | 

deeper need. Edward James Hanson observesi ] 

{; 

Once he has submitted himself to live by the | 

standard that sex can be had without obligation f 

of commitment, he has made himself vulnerable to | 

the hurt of being sought only as a sex object jj 

and not as a person. It may gradually come upon jj 

the individual that human relationships can never jj 

amount to anything more than one person using | 

another for his own gratification.7 jj 

As MCC reunites the individual with the Church : 

through recognition of his sexual orientation as normal, I 

)) 

reunion also takes place between the homosexual and the jj 

j! 

jj 

Church's moral system. As a worthy member of Christ's j 

Church, he is then faced with the same obligations that !■ 

any other member has. j 

The increasing success of homosexuals with monoga- . j 

mous relationships which have been blessed by the Church J 

through the institution of marriage is but one example of 
the value of this. No longer ago than 19 63 , Donald Webster 
Cory and John P. LeRoy, both homosexuals, the former a 
sociologist and the latter a psychologist, wrote that j 

monogamous sexual relationships were unrealistic, and to j 

bless such a union by a marriage ceremony, bordered on the 
absurd. To do so was to mimic because of guilt the acts 


| TEdward James Hanson, " The Churc h's Ministrv with 

I Homosexuals" (School of Theology at Claremont, 1967 ) ,pTT 09 . 
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| of a heterosexual society which the homosexual "believes 

8 

| to be superior to his own.® They stated that 

! without binding themselves to artificially created 

) moral barriers, self-imposed restrictions, sexually 

I monogamous self-denial, or absurd standards of 

ji conformity, the homosexual will have a clearer 

i> outlook on the deeper and more profound meanings 

jf of human existence.9 

I 

;] Since Mr. Cory and Mr. LeRoy are also representative of 
| many sociologists and psychologists today who believe 
) sexual monogamy even among heterosexuals is an unwarranted 
1 and unnecessary imposition upon the nature of man, one 

■4 

X 

| detects a certain amount of basic prejudice on the issue. 
Whether such prejudice existed in the statement or not, 
this negative attitude was built upon an understanding of 
\ the homosexual and. the Church which presupposed continued 
:] estrangement. 

j There is no evidence that the homosexual is more or 

| less sexual than the heterosexual. Much of his compulsive 

■) 

\ activity is based upon thp repression of his sexual drive 

i 

I since to experience sex with the object of his sexual 

;;j 

if interest is considered taboo. Compulsion in the hetero- 

i 

| sexual originates in the same manner. Once the stigma is 
I removed and the sexuality of the homosexual is affirmed, 


i! 5 

| °Donald Webster Cory and John P. LeRoy, The 

| Homosexual and His Society (New York: Citadel Press, 
1 1963), p. 11. 

I 

1 ^ Ibid ., p. 21. 

1 

I ■ ' ■ ■ 
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compulsion lessens and. individuals can move "beyond sexual 
activity to even more fulfilling experiences of intimacy. 
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The homosexual is then as capable of monogomous relation¬ 
ships as any other male. 

H. Kimball Jones rejects the idea of the Church per¬ 
forming marriages between homosexuals from a different 
perspective. He writess 

It is one thing to say that a homosexual rela¬ 
tionship, though necessarily falling short of the 
will of God, can be an occasion for mutual love 
and devotion, but it is another thing to say that 
the Church should offer formal sanction of such 
a relationship. A homosexual relationship can 
only approximate the marriage relationship, as 
envisioned by the Church. A mature homosexual 
relationship may be recognized, as a valid way of 
life, a maximum possibility within a given context, 
but it cannot be recognized as meeting the stan¬ 
dards of Christian marriage. However creative 
and fulfilling it may be (and. it may be quite 
creative and fulfilling), it nevertheless remains 
an unnatural expression of human sexuality. 

.While we should accept the homosexual 

as a child of God and recognize his way of life 
as a potentially creative expression of human 
sexuality, even encouraging homosexual relation¬ 
ships when necessary, we cannot give the sanc¬ 
tion of Christian marriage to their relation¬ 
ship since they, by their very nature, negate 
the male-female compliment and the vocation of 
parenthood, both of which are essential to the 
Christian marriage.1° 

What Jones is saying is that the Church must accept 
the homosexual and. recognize his way of life as valid, for 


him, but withhold . the formal sanction that marriage might 


£ 


i 

3 


pi 

I 

"I 


give to the expression of his sexuality since it is an 


lOjones, op. cit. . p. 109 . 
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unnatural form of sexual expression. This is to offer 
acceptance without sanction, and the homosexual continues 
to find himself to he a second class citizen in the King¬ 
dom of God. Since, as has been shown, the more essential 
issue for the Church is not the relative question of what 
is natural hut the responsibility of love of God and neigh¬ 
bor, a responsibility that can be fulfilled as well by a 
homosexual in his sexual expression as a heterosexual, the 
Church has no grounds for denying its blessing. To lift 
up the male-female compliment and the vocation of parent¬ 
hood as essential to Christian marriage is to live in 
some other era than the twentieth century. In these days 
of women's liberation when the distinctions between men 
and women are being shown to be a myth, and hundreds of 
thousands of couples are choosing not to have children be¬ 
cause of the population crisis, such an understanding of 
marriage is without basis. The modern concept of Christ¬ 
ian marriage is that of a partnership with interchangeable 
rules based on mutual commitment and goals which may or 
may not include children. 

To fulfill such an arrangement in the opinion of 
the writer after being married sixteen years himself, 
counseling hundreds of heterosexual couples having trouble 
in their marriage and being closely associated with 
several homosexual couples is ideally no more difficult 
for the homosexual than the heterosexual. Granted the 


I 

0 

. 'i 

1 
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j present attitude of society is a major obstacle to the 
| success of such ventures today? but as society changes, 
success will become a greater possibility. 

I The writer believes that marriage is basic to the 

\ 

\ stability of a society. The majority of the homosexuals 

> 

he has come to know recognize the need of such an institu- 
[j tion if they are to bring stability to their lives. Ar- 

| rangements without the sanction of religion or the state 

} 

I have little chance of survival. Marriage is one of the 

:\ 

I most significant contributions MCC makes to the homo- 

1 

ft 

I sexual community and is a must if the Church is to have 
a valid ministry. 

It has been pointed out in this discussion of MCC 
■j that basic to its success has been the reconciliation of 
j the teachings of the Church not only with the homosexual 
j but with his particular sexual acts. Such a view pro- 
ceeds from a basic affirmation that sexual love is good 
| and that its expression need not be limited to hetero- 

\ sexual relationships in order to partake of its positive 

j values. In other words, the homosexual's sexual activity 

l 

I is considered as normal in the eyes of God as the sexual 

I 

i activity of the heterosexual. He may, therefore, joyfully 

I 

I affirm his sexuality without guilt or fear of rejection 

y 

| by God or the Church. Until the Church is willing to 

■'$ 

J 

| affirm the homosexual in this manner, it has no ministry 

1 

|! to the homosexual. A conditional acceptance means only 

I 

I 

P 

a 
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| further degradation and is not worthy of the Church’s 
I ministry given to it hy Jesus of Nazareth who ate with 

■j tax collectors and sinners (Luke 5s29-32) and refused to 

j; condemn the adultress (John 7s53—8 :11) and glorified the 
1 tax collector (Luke 18:9-1^) and Samaritan (Luke 10: 

29-37) in parables. An editorial in the Christian Century 

j] expresses it well: 

1 

| It is time to get out of the business of 

1 being judgmental about our fellow human; especially 

f is this true for those who profess that we are 

| all God's children. It is Important to take a 

| stand in support of homosexuals’ freedom from 

\ discrimination and persecution. Moreover, it is 

essential to move from words to deeds. On this 
A level nothing less than full and complete accept¬ 

ance will serve; not tolerance, not sympathy- 
| these smack of judgmental self righteousness. 

By our attitudes and by our actions we must make 
it possible for homosexuals to come out of 
hiding, to live their lives secure in their 
j right to be themselves.H 

j The writer has sought in these pages to present a 

short survey of what he feels to be a very successful pro- 
1 gram by a church to the homosexual community and to analyze 
i the reasons for its success. Let it be noted, that this is 
a segregated congregation. Though non-homosexuals or 
J "straights" participate in its services and activities as 

I family members or interested parties, they constitute a 

1 

| very small minority. The pastor and its entire staff and 
the governing Board are homosexuals. It is this writer's 


11"Editorial", Christian Centurv .LKXXVII (March 
j 3, 1971), 274. 


” 3 
$ 
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| opinion that much of the strength of this program comes 

J from this fact. It is not his wish to further condemn 

}') 

j] the homosexual to a ghetto existence; hut as many blacks 
!l and. browns have taught us, minority groups to function in 

I 
! ; 

| society must have identity. Many believe that identity 

I can be achieved only as the groups isolate themselves 

4 

from other segments of the community and build mutual 
i respect, trust and cooperation. Working from this group 
| as a power base, changes can be made in the larger communi 

| ty because of the united effort exerted. 

r 

.... 

Speaking from a practical point of view, it is 

( 

extremely doubtful that a practicing homosexual would, find, 
acceptance in a non-homosexual congregation at this point 
in history. Even the most well intentioned heterosexual 
congregation might not be able to overcome its natural 
i inclination to judge, pity or condescend.. Such exper- 
j iences by the homosexual, as a person of worth, could. 

■3 

\ only hinder his understanding of himself. Though many 

i 

i progressive and innovative churches like Glide Memorial 

■'! 

: .A 

1 Methodist Church in San Francisco have made a real effort 

I 

■] to integrate homosexuals into a congregation, success 

1 has been meager. For this reason the writer would, hold 

■5 

•| at least at this point in history, that the maintenance 

r-j 

| of a segregated, status of the homosexual in church life 

| is important to any ministry by the Church. Indigenous 

I 

>] 

| congregations and groups with close relationship to the 


$ 

$ 
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ij Church at large appear to he the most logical solution to 
jj the problem. Communication groups could he established 
■j between the homosexual and heterosexual congregations to 
build toward a better day when the goodness of sexual 
| expression can be affirmed jointly for the heterosexual 
'I and. homosexual. 

if 
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CHAPTER VI 

HOW MAY THE PASTOR MINISTER TO THE HOMOSEXUAL? 

Pastors have traditionally "been reluctant to deal 
with human sexuality outside of the context of counseling 
married couples. The reasons for this reticence are not 
hard to grasp. On the one hand, the strong emphasis on 
the family in the Judeo-Christian tradition has resulted 
in a glorification of sex for procreation within marital 
hounds. The Church has condemned undue fascination with 
sex and sexual activity prior to the outside of the con¬ 
secrated marriage. So holy is it that a veil of mystery 
constantly shields it from overfamiliarity even among 
married couples themselves. It is talked about in hushed 
tones and not to he overly-enjoyed. However man's sexual 
awareness and appetite do not neatly lend themselves to 
such confinement. Consequently, tension that is created 
results in insecurity and guilt. 

On the other hand, Christianity has continued to 
rank sexual abstinence and celibacy higher than the Holy 
estate of matrimony. In Protestant Christianity as well 
as Roman Catholicism, the man or woman who has managed to 
deny sex and. family for the sake of service to God is 
alleged to demonstrate the highest spiritual achievement. 
The contradiction is clearly seen. One teaching of the 
Church asserts that, as a part of God's good creation, 
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man's sexual nature is itself good. The other teaching, 
however, downgrades sexual involvement as mere con¬ 
cupiscence binding the soul in slavery to the flesh, and 
overcome only through the spiritual liberation of celibacy 

Ambiguous as it may be, the Church has achieved 
through this parodoxical stand full control of the sexual¬ 
ity of man. Through strictly positive means it has de¬ 
termined the ground rules for both the expression and 
non-expression of one's sexuality. This concept has been 
especially convenient for the pastor as he has in the past 
dealt with the homosexual. The heterosexual marriage re¬ 
lationship is lifted up as the ideal to be sought after 
at all cost. But if that is not achieved, an even greater 
life awaits the homosexual, a life of celibacy. 

This writer totally rejects this view by the Church 
and its use by pastors in dealing with the homosexual. As 
he has shown, it has no basis in the essential truths of 
the Holy Scripture when properly exegeted. Instead, the 
writer holds with support of Scripture that sexuality 
is good because it has been given by God in his perfect 
creation. Its use comes under the same imperative to 
show love to God and neighbor as does all the rest of 
creation. 

Homosexuality and heterosexuality are both exis¬ 
tential conditions. In expression they can both be 
sinful. The husband who robs his wife of her self 


i 
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I respect by treating her as a toy or a possession to he 
| used as he pleases and otherwise ignored, and the wife 

who uses sex as a bargaining agent arousing her husband 

(I 

i and then withholding gratification until she gets what 
she wants, stands judged before God as surely as a homo¬ 
sexual who would in an equally unloving way deal with his 

•j 

sexual partner. Both the homosexual and heterosexual can 
; be pathological when they choose avenues of sexual ex- 

| pression that do not reflect maturity and. a sense of re- 

i sponsibility. The Don Juan of the heterosexual community 

3 who is driven by insecurity to affirm himself through the 

compulsive conquest of women is no different from the 
homosexual who plays his ego building numbers game with 
those of his own sex. That heterosexuality is not always 
J pathological is well-established. But as we have shown 

i' 

homosexuality is equally non pathlogical. 

. \ 

| If homosexuality is not pathological and. is not in¬ 

herently evil; and there seems to be no way of proving 
that it is, then it is not something to be cured. Indeed, 
j in trying to change something so basic as one’s sexual 

■i 

j orientation and object-choice, the counselor is wasting 
j his time and his counselee’s money. The advisability of 

i! ■ 

| a minister suggesting such therapy is problematic. 

| Consider these additional references to several illus- 

'?< 

i 

| trative quotations: 
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Sj I do not believe that homosexuality as such can 

I or need, be treated . 1 

H 

! Let me point out that I am well aware of numerous 

I claims of the successful treatment of the homo- 

jj sexual patient. Where success is marked, in terms 

p of greater personal efficiency and. smoother so¬ 

cial integration the evidence is plentiful. But 
where basic changes in adult sexual responses 
jj are claimed as a result of therapy, we have to 

| be very careful in what we believe. Mere 

,j changes in overt practice do not constitute and. 

;j adequate criterion.....2 

| This author has had the opportunity to become 

; acquainted, with many persons who were treated 

f for homosexuality with supposedly successful re- 

| suits. More often than not after such "successful" 

therapy these individuals have either resumed 
j their homosexual activities sometime after the 

| termination of therapy and have continued to 

I function poorly as homosexuals, or, in robot¬ 

like fashion and with a supercilious air akin 
to that often found, among religious converts, 
they function as heterosexuals. In neither case, 
however, do they usually convey the slightest 
impression of ease, happiness, naturalness, or 
contentment.3 

:] In insisting on change, the counselor may not only 

; j be choosing a fruitless course, he is overtly manipulating 

! i 

| another human being in a manner difficult to label as 

■I 

1 ethically appropriate. He is acting out of his own 

] 

] heterosexual prejudice without appreciation for an 


] lErnst van den Hoag, "Notes on Homosexuality", 

:] in Hendrik Ruitenbeek (ed). The Problem of Homosexuality 
I in Modern Society (New York: Dutton, 19^3)» p. 301* 

| • 2 

| Clarence A. Tripp, "Who Is a Homosexual?", 

| Social Progress , LVII (November-December, 1967), 21. 

I 3Wainwright Churchill, Homosexual Behavior Among 

1 Males (New York: Hawthorn, 1967), p. 252. 
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individual's right to he himself. The clear implication 



of Churchill's words is that in succeeding in adjusting 

a homosexual to our society's demands, we may he taking 

from him the joyful celebration of life which is each 

individual's God-given right. Says Rash, 

The changing of a homosexual is likely to 
produce some degree of psychic discompensation. 

In living up to the therapeutically created 
illusion that he is heterosexual,' or has been 
'made' so, he may have to live shielded within 
a secondary neurosis which enables him to ignore 
significant and deeply meaningful aspects of 
reality, but which also stifles at least some 
genuinely creative possibilities of joy. Rollo 
May quotes Rilkes 'If my devils are to leave, ^ 
I am afraid my angels will take flight as well. 

It appears therefore to this writer that the role 
of the counselor is to help the homosexual accept himself 


and to cope with the pressure society places upon him, 
because he is a homosexual, rather than trying to change 
him. He must aim at dispelling guilt rather than ag¬ 
gravating it. This is in the same spirit seen in the 
approach of Sigmund Freud described in a letter to a 
mother of a homosexual. 


I April 9. 1935 

| Dear Mrs.. 

■1 I gather from your letter that your son is a 

| homosexual...Homosexuality is assuredly no ad- 

| vantage, but it is nothing to be ashamed of, no 

I' vice, no degredation, it cannot be classified 

I 

ii 

| _ 

I ^John P. Rash, "Reforming Pastoral Attitudes 

1 Toward Homosexuality", Union Seminary Quarterly Review , 

I xxv (1969-70), 450. 
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I as an illness, we consider it to be a variation 

| of the sexual function produced by a certain 

ij arrest of sexual development.... 

I By asking me if I can help, you mean, I 

.j suppose, if I can abolish homosexuality and 

| make normal heterosexuality take its place. 

| The answer is, in a general way, we cannot 

| promise to achieve it. In a certain number of 

| cases we succeed in developing the blighted. 

•jt germs of heterosexual tendencies which are 

| present in every homosexual, in the majority of 

j] cases it is no more possible. It is a question 

|] of the quality and. the age of the individual. 

| The result of treatment cannot be predicted. 

I What analysis can do for your son runs in 

J a different line. If he is unhappy, neurotic, 

! torn by conflicts, inhibited, in his social 

?! life analysis may bring him harmony, peace 

§ of mind, full efficency, whether he remains a 

I homosexual or gets changed... 

■j Sincerely yours with kind wishes 

* Freud 5 

\ It is the contention of this writer that with 

| other than severe pathological cases, appropriate therapy 
I can be offered by a pastoral counselor. Because of 

j past experiences with the Church in which he has known 

) only condemnation, the minister is likely to be the last 
j person a homosexual would, go to for help. In the writer's 
I first nine years as a pastor, during which time indivi- 

| duals with marital, alcholic and other personal problems 

| were regularly requesting assistance, at no time did a 
| homosexual make himself known in a request for help. 

ft 

! A survey of twenty-five ministers in Pomona and Claremont, 


| 5sigmund Freud, "Letter to an American Mother", 

| American Journal of Psychiatry , CVII (1951), 786 - 787 . 
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' ij 

I 

| 

l California, with combined, years of service totaling 5&0 

0 

jj years revealed experiences with only 20 homosexuals. 

For a homosexual to avail himself of the minister's ser- 

i; 

| vice, the minister must let it be known through sermons, 
teaching opportunities, newspaper articles, and. programs 

. tj. of his interest and openness to the homosexual. A card. 

a 

|I advertising the minister's availability could, be placed 

| on the bulletin boards of local gay bars or Y.M.C.A. 

is 

t A notice of this particular service could be made known 
ij through an ad in the local newspaper. 

§ Once the homosexual counselee has presented him¬ 

self, the pastor will find his problems to be centered 
in the three basic areas of human concerns self acceptance, 
:j self realization and significant relationships with 

| others. Though most homosexuals have no desire to change 

j 

I and would not if they could, the writer has found them 

: 5; 

I to have poor self images. The stigma with which they 

•/ 

1 must contend, daily has profound effect upon them. The 
j lies and deceit that are so necessary to passing them- 

;j selves in a heterosexual society are degrading to a man 

1 

j of conscience. A member of the writer's counseling 

ij 

I group recently spoke of how much better he felt after 

j . 

•J telling a surgeon who was to perform a very serious 

•j 

ij operation on him of his homosexuality when questioned 

is 

\ by the doctor as to why he was not married. The 

i 

I individual who is a successful business man said, "It 

1 

i 

I 

?! 
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| was the first time I had. ever shared with another pro- 

?j 

| fessional person my secret." When the doctor invited him 

\l 

to have dinner with him and his wife, the individual 
| was overwhelmed that someone with full knowledge of his 

|j homosexuality could treat him with such respect. 

h 

’! The most significant thing a pastoral counselor can 

I do is to be supportive of the homosexual's sense of worth 

| and value. For the pastor to do so he must have put 

1 

1 

| aside his own heterosexual prejudices so that he may 

ji 

| accept without reservation the sexual expression of the 
I homosexual. He must then bring to bear the full weight 
of God's affirmation not only of the homosexual but 
of his sexuality. Such an insight if communicated will 
l have tremendous impact upon him since he has been led to 

j believe that he and God are unreconeilable as long as 

• 3 

i he functions sexually in the manner that is normal to 

| 

j him. He then can be led to bear the same responsibility 

i of any other man to use his sexuality in the way of love. 

'i 

I Further affirmation by the homosexual of himself 

j will come through understanding of why he is the way he 

•) 

is. Though most homosexuals do some research on these 

j 

I 

| facts, it is not always the most accurate. Many times 

I 

it only serves to affirm his poor self image. The 
writer suggests the reading of The Gay World, by Martin 
Hoffman. 




§ 
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An additional supportive experience is for the 
homosexual to be with others like himself. In a correspon¬ 
dence to Metropolitan Community Church, a young man from 
a rural community wrote: "I thought I was the only 
'queer’ in the world until I heard of your church." 

This feeling of issolation can not help but be destruc¬ 
tive. The establishment of a homosexual group such as 
MCC represents provides positive fellowship and identi¬ 
fication, the sense of inclusion in community that every¬ 
one needs. 

A final positive step is the establishment of an 
honest relationship with parents, siblings, and close 
friends concerning his homosexuality. This is dangerous 
in light of the prevalent attitude in society but the value 
of these relationships on a dishonest basis is question¬ 
able. Basic to the acceptance of an individual by him¬ 
self is the knowledge that though fully known he is 
still loved. 

The second area in which a minister can assist the 
homosexual is in helping him realize his potential through 
discipline and. organization. In this writer’s experience, 
this is a special problem with homosexuals. In order 
to ease the hurt that is caused by his rejection in 
society, the homosexual craves the affirming experiences 
of many sexual conquests and opportunities to be with 
his kind. This easily reaches compulsive proportions 
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and hinders him in acting responsibly in other areas of 
his life. Education, vocation, finances, and relation¬ 
ship with family suffer. Since much of "gay life" (homo¬ 
sexual activity) takes place late at night and in the 
early hours of the morning under the cover of darkness, 
problems arise in being physically up to the rigorous 
demands of school and job. The writer recalls a con¬ 
versation with a young man of twenty-two who had a part 
time job and was taking twelve hours in a local college. 
He was in the bars until they closed at least two or 
three nights a week. On weekends beginning with Friday 
night, he would spend the nights and early mornings in 
bars and after-hour places, and most of the daylight 
hours on a gay beach. He would, return to school on 
Monday morning with hardly any sleep having survived 
the weekend, with the use of stimulants. This is an ex¬ 
treme case but to one degree or another many homosexuals 
find themselves involved in such a life. Organization, 
goal setting and discipline must be imposed, on the 
life-style of the homosexual if order is to be achieved. 
Help from the pastoral counselor in such matters as 
schedule, budgeting of money and goal setting can be 
of great value. 

A third matter of concern to the homosexual with 
which the minister can assist is in developing rela¬ 
tionships with significant others. One does not need 
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j 

| much exposure to the homosexual community before one be- 

h 

(j 

ij comes aware of the intensity with which he is searching 
i for that certain individual with whom he can settle down 


| and spend the rest of his life. This is as crucial to 
| the homosexual as it is to the heterosexual, perhaps 
I more so since it is realized so infrequently. There are 

I 

!! many reasons why long-term relationships have been such 

V; 

;j a problem among homosexuals. The absence of moral and 

!} 

I legal imperatives for permanent relationship, the ab- 

Ij 

| sence of responsibility for children, and the hostility 

t 

| and suspicion that such a relationship generates in the 

V 

community are a few of the major ones. 

The pastoral counselor will do the homosexual a 
valid, service in encouraging these permanent relation- 
] ships. One very practical way is to give religious 
j sanction to such a union through marriage. 

1 The writer has had considerable success in aiding 

1 homosexuals establish and maintain more permanent ex- 

J 

| periences by use of the partnership-concept in marital 

| counseling developed by the Parlour Medical Group. 

i 

j Though originally intended to help heterosexuals, it has 
j lent itself well to the gay marriage with little or no 
•§ major changes. Parlour and. his associates maintain 

|j 

| that the difficulties in most marriages arise from the 

j 

I fact that there is little organization and no established 
| means of communication. They claim that marriage is a 
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P partnership very similar to the business partnership. 

| Indeed the business partnership is the model on which 
!i their counseling technique is based. Organization is 

| achieved through the use of a marriage contract which 

| both parties and the counselor have a share in creating. 

Jr 

|] Responsibilities in all areas of the couples life to- 

| 

gether are spelled out, including common curtesies, 

| financies, time scheduling, sex, household chores, enter- 

1 

I tainment, etc. Once the initial contract is drawn up and. 

■i; 

duly signed, the couple uses it as a guide for their life 

> 

r 

% together. It must be constantly reevaluated and brought 

l 

up to date through mutual agreement. Communication is 
maintained by use of the weekly family conference at which 
time grievances related to the partnership are aired 
1 and solutions found. A budget and calendar of activi- 

' ties are used to help map the future of the partnership. 

1 Goals are also set.^ This theory has not only been 

tested with homosexuals by the writer but other coun- 

i 

selors in the Metropolitan Community Church. All affirm 
j its effectiveness. 

| Although at the present time, marriage between 

p homosexuals is not accepted by the courts or religious 

■■j 

■|i ... ___ 

! ^Richard R. Parlour and others, "The Structuring 

j of Family Life", Parlour Medical Group , January, 1967 , 

j pp. 1-11. 
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■bodies, the need must "be taken seriously if long term 
homosexual partnerships are to work. 

The use of small groups in counseling the homo¬ 
sexual has proved to be a significant way for the pastor 
to approach this area of concern. Because of his already 
busy schedule, he will need to adopt a method that re¬ 
presents good stewardship of his time. The group approach 
enables a pastor to serve more persons in less time or 
to serve a few over a longer duration of time. If he is 
not a homosexual, the pastor will be at a disadvantage in 
fully understanding the unique problems of someone sex¬ 
ually oriented in this manner. Because the group method 
is based upon shared leadership where each member be¬ 
comes the counselor for another member, he will have 
ample assistance in making sure that each individual is 
properly heard, supported, and confronted. Another 
point to be made in favor of this approach is the 
opportunity it affords for a positive experience of inti¬ 
mate community life. Alienated or geographically se¬ 
parated from their families, many homosexuals have little 
opportunity to be associated with people among whom they 
feel fully accepted and who will help them to deal honestly 
with themselves. The recreation of a family through the 
small group provides the kind of structure they need to 
grow and mature. Here he is free to express what he 
really feels and thinks. The guardedness and censuring 
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1 

j that is so much a part of passing in the heterosexual 

9 5 . 

I society can "be abandoned without fear of rejection. 

jj 

Members make a formal covenant to keep the confidences} 

| 

| what comes out in the sessions is the "property of the 

|] group". This kind of commitment facilitates trustful 

.j| 

communication that allows a homosexual to deal with both 
| his good and bad. sides. He is thus allowed to deal with 

1 himself in an honest manner without fear of exposure to 

"j 

f either the heterosexual or homosexual communities. In 

"r 

•V 

J the experience of the writer protection is needed equally 
from both. Though homosexuals cover for one another 
when heterosexuals are concerned, among their own people 
they are notorious gossips and. back biters. Consequently 
they fear sharing much more of themselves than their 
| common sexual interest. 

j 

Both homogenous (homosexual) and mixed, (heterosexual 
I and homosexual) groups are a possibility. Results from 
clinical studies reported, in Chapter III indicate that 
l both have their advantages for the homosexual. A 
j mixed group provides the homosexual the benefit of the 

■j perspective to life of the heterosexuals a homogenous 

\ 

| group rules out the possible inhibiting influence of the 
I presence of a heterosexual. 

I The presence of women in either the homogenous or 

I 

| mixed groups is also to be considered. Since a dominating 

f 

| mother and poor heterosexual peer experiences have 
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contributed to the homosexual's becoming who he is, there 
could be much value in his being exposed to women in a 
group counseling setting. Feelings, conscious and un¬ 
conscious, that have led. him to relate more positively 
to his own sex than to the opposite sex could be dealt 
with in a frank and open manner. Though the possibility 
of a change in sexual orientation is remote, some level 
of reconciliation might be accomplished. 

The writer's experience in getting female and male 
homosexuals together in a group was not successful. 

Though they share the same sex-love interest, the male 
homosexual and. lesbian have little else in common. The 
emphasis in the lesbian relationship is companionship: 
for the male homosexual it is sex. The agressive and 
dominating personality of the lesbian is much too painful 
a reminder of past experiences with women for the male 
homosexual to function well with her. With the lesbian, 
male chauvinism is such an issue that even the slightest 
hint of feelings of male superiority creates great 
hostility. The writer knows of no area in the homo¬ 
sexual community where male and female homosexuals 
are working effectively together on an intimate basis,. 

In the fall of 1970, a major rift took place between 
the Daughters of Bilitis ( a lesbian group) and. male 
homosexual groups in the city of San Francisco which 
ended all pretense of cooperation. Most other 
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cooperative efforts have gone the same way. Metropolitan 

I 

Community Church is the exception. While there are no 

! experiences of an intimate nature taking place, much 

1 

j cooperation "between the two groups is being achieved on 
] projects of mutual "benefit. 

j The experience of the writer was with a homogenous 

all-male group. Its membership was secured through 

j Metropolitan Community Church. In light of this exper- 

1 

| ience the writer suggests the following guidelines for 

I the formation of such a groups 

(l)Screen all applicants. Obvious neurotics and 
psychotics should not be mixed with non- 
pathologieal homosexuals. Extremely closed or 
poorly motivated individuals should be encouraged 
to wait until they ate fully committed, to this 
I type of experience. Current or past members 

of love relationships should not be in the same 
I group together. An age span of no more than 

| twenty years between the oldest and youngest 

] should be considered the maximum. 

! (2)Thoroughly discuss the purposes of the group 

j counseling as the aiding of individuals to com- 

! municate ideas and feelings, explore problems 

\ and experiences in oneself and in interpersonal 

j relationships, and to experience a close trust 

relationship which allows honesty and freedom 
I of expression. 

I 

j (3)Explain the group method, which makes every member 

j a counselor to the other with the leader assum- 

| ing the role of the facilitator. Stress the 

I importance of each member making a contribution 

and not holding back feelings and insights, 
i Though past and outside involvements have 

J their place, a member should be made to feel 

| that his here-and-now experiences with members 

| of the group can be valuable to him in gaining 

jj insight into how he operates in interpersonal 

\ relationships. The democratic process by 
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which the group operates should be explained 

so that each member will be aware that he ] 

will be in on all major decisions related to 

the group. Discuss how a member enters and 

leaves the group after it has begun. No new 

member is accepted unless approved by all; 

no member may leave the group without dealing 

with the group concerning the reasons. A good 

plan is to announce such intentions at one meeting f 

and deal with the group concerning the de- [i 

cision at the following one before taking 

leave. v 

C) 

| 

(4) Establish a covenant which spells out specific f 

commitment to the group. This should make clear jj 

the acceptability of sharing any kind of 
experiences without fear that it will go beyond | 

the group. One is free to discuss what goes on jj 

in the group with another group member. One f 

is free to discuss one's own problem of insight Si 

with a nongroup member but he does not seek ii 

to become an interpreter of another member or jj 

share another’s confidences. He should be jj 

made aware that significant conversations | 

between members outside the group are group | 

property and should be reported in group 

sessions. I 

| 

(5) Mechanics related to time and place should be | 

decided by democratic process though the pastor’s | 

time schedule, will likely be the determining ! 

factor. A two hour session, one day a week, jj 

from six months to a year is adviseable. Strict f 

discipline concerning attendance and punc- j 

tuality should be maintained. No physical f 

violence should be allowed. The place of j. 

meeting chosen should protect the identity j 

of the membership. j 

l 

f 

Techniques the writer feel to be helpful include j 

} 

the use of sensitivity exercises, role playing, the hot 

seat, going around, sharing personal history, exploration j 

I 

of social relationships, analysis of subgrouping and j 

£ 

perceptions of self and others. These and other matters 

I 

related, to group counseling are discussed in Joseph W. 
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Knowles classic work Group Counseling *^ 

No pastor should undertake such a responsibility 
without having some experience and training in working 
with groups. Nor should he use the group to deal with 
his own problems though complete honesty is necessary. 
Matters related to the homosexual's own particular sexual 
orientation need to be discussed, but pastors will dis¬ 
cover that a primary interest for the homosexual is 
self-understanding and interpersonal relationships. His 
major contribution in leading such a group is to provide 
an atmosphere in which these worthy goals can be achieved. 


Joseph W. Knowles, Group Counseling (Englewood 
Cliffs: Prentic-Hall, 19 647! 
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3 CHAPTER VII 


COUNSELING THE FAMILY OF THE HOMOSEXUAL 


John, 23, has been an overt homosexual for 
four years,- His sexual activities had been 
fairly limited until he reached the age of 
twenty-one, but now he was visiting the bars 
and baths on a regular basis. He lived with his 
parents but had his own income. His parents 
were concerned that he seldom dated., hardly 
ever brought friends around, and was in the 
habit of keeping late hours even during the 
week? but they had rationalized that he just 
wasn't ready for the more stable relationships 
they wanted to impose on him. Early one Sunday 
morning the telephone waked them from a sound 
sleep. John's dad glanced at the clock as he 
picked up the telephone. It was after 3*00 A.M. 
The voice was that of John. He was in jail 
in Los Angeles and needed them to come down and 
bail him out. He was not hurt and had not hurt 
anyone and would explain everything when they 
arrived. All kinds of things flashed through 
their minds as they sped toward L.A. Had 
he been arrested for drunkeness? Surely he had 
not stolen something. Was he involved with 
dope? Upon their arrival they were shown where 
bail could be posted, for the release of their 
son and were in* the process of making these 
arrangements when an officer made known to them 
the nature of John's crime. The police had 
raided, a bath for homosexuals. John was one 
of four arrested on morals charges. He had. been 
seen embracing and kissing another man while 
both were wearing towels about their bodies. 

He had. been charged, with a misdemeanor, and. would, 
have to stand trial........Another mother and 

father had just learned, that their son was a 
homosexual. 

This account related, to the writer by John is just 
one of the several ways that families learn that a 
homosexual lives in their midsts many never do. Be¬ 
cause the majority of straight people are oblivious to 
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| the world of the homosexual, a family member can be 

!i 

i\ 

overtly involved for years without arousing the slightest 
ji suspicion. Admittedly as one becomes older and is a more 
open participant in the homosexual community, it becomes 
l more difficult to keep such a secret. But most homo- 
sexuals solve this problem by moving away from their 
ij families to a major metropolitan area where they can 

| function with anonymity. In the writer's counseling group, 

i 

6 

| three have families who are aware of their homosexuality? 
t six claim that their families have no idea about this 

1 part of their life. Only one had. revealed, this infor¬ 

mation under fairly normal conditions. Another was ex¬ 
posed. when his mother found, incriminating letters under 
his bed. For the third, family, it was a gradual reali- 

j zation that came because of the obvious emotional in- 

.1 

j volvement of their son with men rather than women. This 
I family has never discussed it openly with the son. 

It is tragic indeed when such information must be 
revealed to loved, ones under the crisis conditions of an 

•} arrest or incriminating circumstances, but far more 

,1 

> than we would imagine receive the news in just such a 
manner. As with a sudden death, the family no doubt 
suffers a severe shock. Unlike death, for the discovery 

' i 

j that one *s child is a homosexual there are no structured, 
j cultural responses. 

It is equally tragic when a family must come to 

. . \ 
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I this knowledge on its own without ever having an honest 
| confrontation with the son about it. A very unrealistic 
, and unfulfilling relationship is bound to occur which 
could prohibit any kind of meaningful relationship. It 
may even generate enough tension that separation would 

! 

. I; have to come. Certainly no experience of intimacy could be 
ji achieved. 

§ In these days of militancy among homosexuals and 

•j 

| emphasis upon more open and honest relationships generally, 
an increasing number of homosexuals are refusing to live 

;{ 

a lie with their family. They openly discuss their homo¬ 
sexuality, risking the consequences of their actions. 

The current emphasis in the homosexual community for more 
permanent relationships, more possible now because of the 
increasingly impersonal nature of our society and a 
growing tolerance, is also bringing the issue to a head. 

I Many homosexuals desire the blessing of the family on 
these relationships and. are willing to deal with the 
issue in order to secure it. One young man expressed it 
i in this manner, 

i 

Bill and I are getting married in July. I 
must find some way to tell my parents. I 
want to tell my parents. I want them to 
love Bill just as much as they love my 
sister's husband. 

Many are making their homosexuality known to their 
families rather than allow themselves to be drafted, into 
the very unpopular Vietnam War. Some families are simply 
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I reading the signs and. forcing the issue by confronting the 

jj individual with their suspicion. The wide coverage this 

issue is getting through the news media is causing this to 
happen with greater frequency. 

j; Whether one is a parent, brother or sister, wife, or 

. | child of a homosexual, when knowledge of his sexuality is 

[•; 

made known, the informed relative will need help in ad- 
| justing. Whether such knowledge comes with the compli- 
| cation of crisis conditions or is shouded in the sweet 
; calm of honest and rational conversation, not many family 

m members will find it easy to face. Their guilt, pride, 

ignorance, fear and concern will almost always cause them 
to do and say the wrong things. 

This is a time when an informed, level headed and 
compassionate pastor can be of tremendous help. However, 
the possibility that he might be called by the family of 
'j the homosexual is no more likely than that a homosexual 
would contact him. Because of the traditional condemna- 
; tion of the homosexual, his family has no reason to ex- 

:j pect much more from the Church than further support for 

) 

their feelings of guilt and shame. As is true in making 

f 

contact with the homosexual himself, the minister's 
first task is to make his congregation and. community 
;] aware of his concern and openness. 

If a pastoral counselor is convincing and is able 
to gain the trust of those families with homosexual 

• | 
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i members, he then must set himself to his second task, 

| being a good listener. The family will have many feelings 

f) 

;! that could easily be repressed if they believe the pas¬ 
toral counselor to be unwilling to hear them out. Sexual 
; problems are of such an intimate nature, it is embarrass- 
ing for most people to deal with them. Revealing a homo- 
| sexual's problem to a loved one would, compound, it that 
I much more. 

1 The shame to which their son has exposed them has 

■ % 

j made them vunerable before the community, and they will 
be hard, pressed to determine how they will ever be able 
to face friends and family again. How will they func¬ 
tion in society if this truth about their son became 
common knowledge? How will they answer even the most 
casual questions about his well being such as whether he 
is married, or not? The stigma of their son's homosexuality 
will weigh heavily upon them. 

Secondly, guilt will be a significant source of 
j disturbance. Where did. they fail as parent or wife? 

I How could they have known so little about their loved. 

one? There may be a feeling that the parents own repress¬ 
ed. homosexual feeling and have influenced the son in some 
way. Why could their son not tell them about it? There 
will also be frantic attempts to fix the blame. The 
father will be blamed, by his wife for not spending more 
time with him. The mother will be chastised by the 

•i 
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| father for being overly-attentive to him. In an attempt 
| to find a scape goat, they may even blame a close child¬ 
hood friend of the son such as a peer, teacher or scout 
j: leader. 

Fear and ignorance also takes its toll. Does this 
| mean that their loved one is mentally ill? Is he capable 
of other perverted acts of a more degenerate nature such 
| as molesting a child? What would happen if knowledge of 
i his homosexuality came to the attention of the police? 
i; What about black mailers? Most parents will immediately 

| want to put their son under the care of a psychiatrist 

with the anticipation that he could be changed.. 

There will also be shattered dreams of their son's 
future. They conceived of his life as being full and 
happy. What of his vocation? What of his friends? What 
of marriage? Must they be denied grandchildren, someone 
i to carry on the family name through the son? 

The family may also be revulsed to think of unnatural 
behavior of the sexual acts in which their son is in- 

i volved. Though perhaps up to 3 % (according to Kinsey) 

■ i 

j 

of the population have had some homosexual experiences, 

] few heterosexuals can easily accept the thought of a man 
having sex with another man. 

In most instances there is genuine concern for the 
well being of the son, and the parent's anxieties will 
be largely motivated out of this concern. What kind of 
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I life can he expect with this thing hanging over him? 

1 

| How many simple pleasures of life that others take for 

Si 

• il granted will be denied him. Will he be able to survive 

j; 

I; 

| the pressure that will be put upon him by society? 

ii 

|i There will be tears and laments, clinched fists and 

i 

|; angry condemnations. The pastor counselor must listen 

I 

l and understand. Above all the family will need an under- 
| standing friend. Through his acceptance and support he 

■I 

l can help the family deal honestly with their feelings re- 

is 

| lated to the issue. Repression of any feelings will block 

l 

the attempt to find a workable solution. Once he feels 

i 

these deeper feelings have been expressed and have not 
been buried, in the dark recesses of the mind to return 
to haunt and. thwart another day, constructive work can be- 
I gin. 

Bearing the shame of such a socially un-accepted. 
stigma is never easy. Doing it with dignity and charac- 
1 ter is largely dependent upon one's own sense of being. 

If one expects to be accepted, he must himself feel 
j acceptable. The pastoral counselor will need to help the 
family to realize that most of the condemnation will be 
from within. Their own attitude will set the spirit of 
their relationships with others. 

Guilt, though sometimes justly deserved need not be 
allowed to destroy family members. From information 
presented in Chapter two we know that parents may have _ 
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. | 

I much to do with a son becoming a homosexual. But our 

i 

jl 

| knowledge of the cause of homosexuality is still in¬ 
complete. If it is genetic, though very unlikely, who 
| but nature could, be blamed? If it is the product of en¬ 
vironmental conditioning, who can say which is the de- 

j.{ 

. | termining factor when so many influences are involved? 

| To be too quick to remove guilt would be an error for 

! there may be real need to express and be held accountable 

i 

j for past actions, but the ministry of grace should also 

j be offered to all who desire it. 

Fear and ignorance can be dealt with through an 

i 

honest presentation of the facts. The Gay World by Martin 
Hoffman and The Problem of Homosexuality in Modern Society 
edited by Hendrik M. Ruitenbelk, both available in paper 
j back, will go far in providing these facts, 
j Shattered dreams are not easily mended. As has 

j been shown, desire for the propagation of the race and the 

] carrying on of the family name and tradition is basic to 

the great hostility against homosexuality in primitive 
j societies. However, a worthy service to any parent by a 

■ j counselor is to assist him to prepare and then to allow 

his child to dream his own dreams. 

Revulsion against oral and anal sex is better dealt 
with when a family is helped to view such acts in light of 
the practices of well adjusted and non-inhibited hetero- 

i sexual couples. An introduction to the concept of an 

1 

tj 
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| ambisexually created order and an exploration of every 

(\ 

| person’s homosexual feelings can he helpful. 
j« The most significant thing a pastor or counselor can 

| do is to assist the family in accepting the sexuality of 

\\ 

| their homosexual member. He hears enough rejection with- 

| out having to accept it from his family. The first thing 

I that most families want to do is to secure the services 

if 

of a psychiatrist in order that homosexual desires might 

i'j 

I he replaced with heterosexual ones. The consulting of 
| such a person can he of real value if the family chooses 

| one who will use his skill to help the individual to dis- 

f; 

cover and affirm his true sexuality whether it he homo¬ 
sexual or heterosexual. Many individuals are confused 
j in this area and need professionals to help them make a 
j choice and adjust to it. Any attempt hy a psychiatrist 

j to force heterosexuality on a constitutional homosexual 

j hy either the hehaviorist or analytical method is an 

‘ i 

j error. Most psychological efforts in this area as has 

\ 

been shown reveal only meager success with enormous 

■j financial and time investment. The harm done in such 

; 

' j efforts can he immeasurable. For an individual to dis¬ 
cover his sexuality early in life and affirm it will 
avoid serious mistakes such as heterosexual marriages. 

Once sexuality is determined, and adjustment is made, 
l a homosexual can look forward to a reasonably full life. 

| As Freud points out in his letter to the mother of a 
5 

_ S 

it 
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j homosexual, many great men have "been homosexuals and have 

r 

| made enormous contribution to society. Many more whose 
| names are not among the great have made good lives for 

| themselves. As prejudical laws, religious sanctions, and 

n 

| unfair job discrimination are eliminated, a more stable 

| life style will become a reality for the homosexuality. 

| 

ij What this will be, is not yet known, but that it is 

1 * 1 
■| possible is well substantiated by Evelyn Hooker. The 

I problems of the single adult will always be his if he 

i! 

| does not find a mate, but even this may be a greater pos- 

t 

:fc 

? sibility for him in the years to come. An accepting and 

| 

understanding family can do much to make this possible. 
Pastors have a unique opportunity to help them come to 
;j that kind of acceptance and understanding, 
j Counseling with the family may also have important 

} implication for the prevention of homosexuality. That 
f homosexuality can be prevented, is of course questionable 

\ since the cause is so uncertain. If the cause is genetic, 

■ : f 

| of course only medicine can help. But if it is environ- 
| mental, certainly the family plays an extremely important 
role in its cause and. therefore in its prevention. Various 
psychological studies have shown that a domineering mother 
and a passive father figure may well have much to do with 


| ^Evelyn Hooker,- "The Adjustment of the Male Overt 

1 Homosexual", in Hendrik M. Ruitenbeek (ed,), The Problem 
I of Homosexuality in Modem Society . (New Yorks Dutton, 

| 1963), pp. 141-161. 

1 

A 

. 1 

ij 
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1 the determining of sexual preference. A concerned pastor 

I 

should stress the importance of a healthy participation hy 
[! both parents in the rearing of a child. The lack of a 

| positive affirmation of a person's sexuality and the im- 

portance of positive boy-girl experiences throughout a 
child's life have also been listed as vital factors in 
the creation of a homosexual preference. Church's tradi- 

$ 

| tional negative attitude toward sexuality has no doubt 
| influenced, many parents to present heterosexual sex to 

| their children in a manner that makes it impossible for 

| 

them to have positive and healthy feelings toward it. It 
is extremely important that the pastor through the various 
means at his disposal help his people to affirm their 
sexuality and find joy and meaning in it. A positive 
■j attitude by the parents cannot help but influence the 
children's attitude. 

! The handling of boy-girl relations in most families 

;) leaves much to be desired. Parents tend to be either too 

i 

$ overbearing or completely laissez faire. Too much or 
j too little experience with a person of the opposite sex 
| can be extremely damaging to a child during this import- 
| ant training period. Teasing and over romanticizing can 
cause an individual to question his ability to function 
| heterosexually. The relationship of father and mother 
j before the children exerts tremendous influence in 

;i 

:{ 

S 

ij 
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determining a child's sexual preference. If the child, 
finds this relationship honest and joyful, he will have 
little difficulty accepting it as a model. A pastor can 
help his parents to understand the importance of this 
stage of their children's development and assist them in 
providing positive experience among the sexes through the 
program of the Church. 




?; 


I 
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